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THE excavations which have been in progress 
at Furness Abbey under the supervision 
and direction of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
for some time past, and which excited much 
attention and interest on the part of the 
members of the Royal Archzological Insti- 
tute, who visited Furness Abbey from Lan- 
caster this summer, are, we understand, to 
be continued during the present autumn. 
Most of the points concerning which there 
was some doubt as to the plan and arrange- 
ments of the buildings have now been cleared 
up, but a few questions have still to be 
solved as to the connection between the 
abbot’s lodging and the other buildings, and 
as to the original extent of the church and 
chapter-house. Mr. Hope has promised to 
contribute a paper on the architectural 
history of the abbey, illustrated by a new 
series of plans, to the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Archeological 
Society, under whose auspices these important 
excavations have been carried out. 


’ The question of the so-called “ restoration ” 
of ancient churches is a very pressing one, 
and the absolute farce which the issuing of a 
Faculty has in most cases become, has led to 
many suggestions for the amendment of the 
law. We have received from Mr. J. W. 
Watson, of Bessborough House, Ravens- 
court Park Square, London, the manuscript 
draft of a suggested Bill to be introduced 
into Parliament with the view of tightening 
the law as to the issue of a Faculty. We 
had hoped to have found room for the gist 
VOL. XXXIV, 


of Mr. Watson’s suggestions before now, but 
have been unable to do so. With many of 
them we are in hearty accord; others seem 
to us of doubtful usefulness, and those for 
abolishing the bishop’s veto a mistake, as 
they introduce into the restoration question 
the additional burning question of “ritualism,” 
which is extraneous to the subject itself. A 
provision in Mr. Watson’s suggested Bill that 
the details of the proposed alterations to be 
granted by the Faculty shall be submitted 
to the County Council and to the Society 
of Antiquaries strikes us as an exceedingly 
useful provision. We hope we may be able 
to return to the subject again before long, 
and indicate rather more fully what Mr. 
Watson’s proposals are. 


While speaking of County Councils in refer- 
ence to archeology, we may note in passing 
that the Hertfordshire County Council, of 
which Sir John Evans is chairman, has 
undertaken the examination of all secular 
parochial documents in the county. The 
Shropshire County Council has followed suit, 
and some very curious and interesting in- 
formation is, in each case, already to hand. 


A great amount of interest has been excited 
both in England and in Scotland by the dis- 
covery of a tidal crannog on the banks of the 
Clyde, a little to the east of Dumbarton 
Castle. That it is such there can now be no 
doubt ; indeed, Dr. Munro declares the find 
to be one of first importance. Its associa- 
tions and structure are, in his opinion, 
unique, and he advises the immediate ex- 
cavation and investigation of the place. At 
an extraordinary meeting of the excavation 
committee of the Helensburgh Naturalist 
and Antiquarian Society, it was resolved to 
proceed with a thorough exploration, and 
operations are in progress. Already a further 
discovery of an interesting character has 
been made, Mr. John Bruce having found a 
canoe 37 feet long by 48 inches beam. The 
canoe has been hollowed out of the trunk of 


a tree. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
On another page of the present number of 
the Antiquary will be found a notice by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox of the late Dr. Johnston’s 
book, Zhe Finding of St. Augustines Chair, 
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published by Messrs. Cornish Brothers of 
Birmingham. The Editor wishes to add his 
opinion to that expressed by Dr. Cox in 
behalf of the good case for the age of the 
chair and its connection with St. Augustine, 
which Dr. Johnston seems to have made out. 
By the kindness of the publishers we are 
enabled to reproduce the illustration of the 
chair, and our readers will be able to recognise 
its general likeness to the well-known chair 





ST. AUGUSTINE'S CHAIR. | : 
7 
of the Venerable Bede at Jarrow. Our 
reason for drawing attention to the matter 
in these Notes is that Dr. Johnston, whose 
book Dr. Cox notices, is dead, and as he 
had become the possessor of the chair, steps 
ought to be taken, if possible, to rescue the 
chair (which Dr. Johnston himself had saved) 
from possibly falling again into unsympathetic 
hands. If there is a general consensus of 
opinion among antiquaries that its traditional 
history is true, it might not unfittingly find 
a home at Canterbury. Antiquaries will feel 
grateful to Dr. Cox for drawing attention to 
Dr. Johnston’s book, and to the latter for 
his rescue of so interesting an object as that 
which this chair would seem to be. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. C. W. Dymond writes : “The Antiguary 
for August gives the substance of a brief 
report which I made last year to the presi- 





dent of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society on the state of the 
ancient village near Threlkeld. This notice 
concludes thus: ‘The place is called 
“Settrah,” and he (Mr. Dymond) asked if 
this is a corrupt form of the word “Saeter,” 
a Norwegian upland dwelling.’ At the date 
of the report I had not been able to find 
where rested the authority for the said 
name, which, if well established as ancient, 
might, it was thought, have been given to 
the inclosures by Scandinavian settlers, even 
though these might not have built or even 
used them. And so the matter stood until 
a few days ago, when I received a letter on 
the Threlkeld village from a former vicar of 
the parish, mentioning, among other things, 
that after reading Feats on the Fiord, he was 
so impressed with the apparent similarity of 
these remains to the Saeters therein de- 
scribed by Miss Martineau, that he ‘had 
some success in giving the town a name,’ 
implying that this was the one in question. 
It turns out, then, that Settrah, or Setterah, 
is only a fancy name given to the ruins 
within the last few years, and thus of no 
evidential value.” 

This reminds us of another fancy name 
given to a prehistoric mound and stone in 
the Isle of Man—King Orry’s Grave.” 
This name was in a fair way of becoming 
accepted as the traditional name of the 
mound, when some official in the island 
wrote to say that he and a few friends had 
originated it at a picnic on the spot. It is 
quite possible that a good many strange 
local place-names may have originated in this 


manner. 
¢+ & ** 
The Surtees Society has just issued, as one 
of its volumes for 1897, the Chapter Act Book 
of Beverley Minster (1286 to 1347), which 
has been edited by Mr. A. F. Leach from 
the original manuscript volume in the posses- 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
work has been prepared with Mr. Leach’s 
usual accuracy and skill, and is a welcome 
addition to the society’s volumes. The re- 
marks (pp. lv to lix of the Introduction) are 
unfortunately vitiated from the fact that 
Mr. Leach appears to have been ignorant of 
the distinction between an “office” and a 
“dignity” in a secular chapter. He con- 
fuses the two, both in that portion of the 
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Introduction, and also when dealing with the 
position of the provost of Beverley. At 
Beverley, chancellor, precentor, provost, and 
treasurer were “officers” and not “ digni- 
taries.” Nor is the designation of provost a 
foreign one, as stated on p. xl. It was cer- 
tainly not usual in England as the designation 
of a “dignitary” (Eton being the only instance 
we recall at the moment), but as the designa- 
tion of an “officer” it was not uncommon, 
and, as at Lincoln, was sometimes found 
among the clerks of the second form. 
Abroad, the name is more common, both as 
applied to a “dignity” and an “office.” At 
Chartres, down to the suppression of the 
ancient chapter at the Revolution, there were 
four provosts, all of them dignitaries, but 
three only canons. In some churches where 
the provost was a dignitary he ranked above 
the dean, and was head of the chapter ; in 
others he ranked below the dean. Much 
may be learnt as to these matters, and the 
distinction between a “dignity” and an 
“office,” in Van Espen, D’Hericourt, Bor- 
denave, Frances De Leclesits Cathedralibus, 
and other standard works of that class. It 
seems strange that Mr. Leach should have 
made this slip, and that he should not have 
been cognizant of the distinction between a 
dignity and an office in a secular chapter. 
Independently of this, however (and it is 
only a small portion of the whole), anti- 
quaries will be grateful to him for the pains- 
taking manner in which he has edited the 
Beverley Chapter Acts for the Surtees Society. 


Perhaps it may be convenient to point out 
here what the distinction between an office 
and a dignity is. 

An “ office,” like a “ dignity,” involves 
certain obligations and duties, but it confers 
no pre-eminence or prerogative on its holder 
either in choir or chapter, and is not unfre- 
quently held only for a specified period, 
although this is not of its essence, and it 
may be a permanent appointment. 

A “dignity” is of two kinds: the one 
interior and the other exterior. An interior 
dignity confers pre-eminence (and certain 
statutory prerogatives with it) both in choir 
and chapter. An exterior dignity, on the 
other hand, confers no pre-eminence or pre- 
rogatives in choir or chapter, but the holder 


of an exterior dignity exercises episcopal 
jurisdiction in certain places where the corps 
of his prebend lies. In England before 
modern changes—and abroad, too, although 
not so often as in this country—an interior 
dignitary was frequently an exterior dignitary 
as well, either by virtue of the exterior pre- 
rogatives attached to his dignity as dean, 
precentor, etc., or because of those of some 
separate prebend held with it. Thus, to 
take one example from many, the. precentor 
of York was an interior dignitary by virtue 
of his precentorship, and an exterior dignitary 
by virtue of the prebend of Driffield annexed 
to the precentorship. 

Lack of familiarity with these matters has 
puzzled Mr. Leach not only in the Beverley 
book, but also in that relating to Southwell 
which he edited a few years ago for the 
Camden Society, and has led him rather 
far astray in some of his remarks in the In- 
troductions to both volumes. 


¢ &¢ & 
The Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society has suffered severely in the recent fire 
at the Norfolk and Norwich Library. Mr. 
Leonard G. Bolingbroke, the honorary 
secretary, writes to us: “On the 1st of this 
month (August) the society lost the greater 
part of its stock of Transactions in the 
disastrous fire which destroyed the Norfolk 
and Norwich Library, whilst the society’s 
own library and manuscripts have suffered 
considerably from water.” Mr. Bolingbroke 
adds: “May I ask whether you could in 
the Antiguary draw attention to our mis- 
fortunes, and thus induce both authors and 
publishers to show their practical sympathy 
with us by presenting us with works of an 
archzeological character?” We have much 
pleasure in making known this request, and 
we shall be glad to learn that one of the 
oldest and most important of the provincial 
societies in’ the country, has received that 


‘practical assurance of sympathy in its mis- 


fortune which it solicits. 


&¢ & & 
From the Wilts Record Society we have 
received a copy of the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Thomas and St. Edmund’s 
Churches at Salisbury. In‘ sending it Mr. 
Straton, the secretary, writes: ‘The next 
volume, now well advanced, is one of very 
PP 2 
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gceat interest. It is by the Sarum Chapter 
clerk, Mr. Arthur Russell Malden, and will 
be called ‘ The Canonization of St. Osmund.’ 
It will include (1) the official record com- 
piled at Rome of the legal proceedings 
preliminary to canonization. This takes up 
nearly half the volume, and besides mere 
formal proceedings it contains quotations 
from ancient records, and full particulars 
of about seventy miracles, with a notarial 
attestation of the whole at the end. It also 
includes (2) documents, some original, others 
fifteenth-century copies, but chiefly cor- 
respondence passing between the bishop, 
dean, and chapter, and their agents and 
emissaries at Rome, concerning the business 
of the canonization; some are in Latin, 
others in English, and they often contain 
references to current topics, such as the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
give many curious peeps behind the scenes 
of the Papal Court in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. (3) Accounts of money, showing how 
the costs of the canonization were raised 
and spent. (4) The text of the Bull of 
canonization. (5) Mr. Malden will con- 
tribute a critical introduction and an index. 
The Extenta or survey of an important 
religious house owning land in Wilts will 
next be published.” 


We are sorry to learn that the Somerset 
Record Society, which has issued so many 
excellent volumes, is not in a flourishing 
condition financially. This ought not to be. 
Somerset is a large county, and its Record 
Society (especially after the good work it 
has done) ought to be generously sup- 
ported. The value of the work of local 
record societies is, however, of much wider 
range than the immediate district they cover. 
We hope, therefore, that the Somerset 
Record Society will be able to secure more 
recruits from other parts of the country, so 
that it may be able to continue its work 
without being cramped by a dwindling 
balance at the bank. Last year a volume 
of Somerset Pleas for the year 1199 
(41 Henry III.) was issued. This year the 


society is busy with a volume of Feet of 
Fines, which come down to the middle of 
the reign of Edward III. 
“also searching 


The society is 
for a lost chartulary of 


Muchelney, which is known to have been 
in existence last century. Perhaps some 
reader of the Antiguary can help by saying 
where it now is. 


At the recent meeting of the Devonshire 
Association, held during August, Mr. R. 
Hansford Worth presented the seventeenth 
report of the Barrow Committee, which con- 
tained a description by Mr. R. Burnard of 
the exploration of a small kistvaen on Lake 
Head-hill, Postbridge. The kist stood like a 
box, with about half its height showing above 
the surface of the ground. Its extreme depth 
was 2 feet. The cover-stone had been re- 
moved. No trace of a surrounding circle 
was visible, but there were slight remains of 
the once-existing barrow. The result of 
cleaning out the kist, and subjecting the 
interior to a close search, was very gratifying, 
for no less than three flint knives and three 
scrapers of the same material were found 
packed in, close against the south-south-east 
end stone of the kist. The scrapers were 
apparently quite unused, and were very fine 
specimens. One of the knives, by its shape, 
suggested the idea of a spear-head, but it 
might be safer to include it in the knife 
class. In addition to these implements, 
about thirty small potsherds were found, re- 
presenting two vessels, one evidently being a 
large urn and the other a small food vase. 


, The pottery was of the usual type, and the 


vessels were hand-made. The small speci- 
men was considerably ornamented. The 
large urn evidently held the cremated 
remains, and the small example the offering 
of food. The interment indicated the late 
Neolithic and early Bronze Age. 


¥ 
Mr. Thomas May, of Warrington, has 
recently found several Roman remains of 
more or less interest at Wilderspool. Among 
the objects unearthed is that of a mason’s 
foot-rule of bronze, which was found on 
September 10. Mr. May describes it as 
measuring 5% inches when folded (or 
doubled), or 114 inches when expanded. It 
has, he states, inch-marks, stop, and notches, 
and is quite perfect, except that a small 
piece of the stop is broken off. A piece of 
a tile, stamped with letters, has also been 
found. There is not sufficient of it to make 
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it easy to say what the legend was, but it is 
the only inscription that has as yet been met 
with on the site. 


¢ ¢ 


The Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
following the lead of other local societies, 
has been holding an exhibition of ancient 
plate existing in Cornwall. ‘The D’Amboise 
chalice at St. Kea, with its paten, and the 
various maces and pieces of corporation 
plate from different Cornish towns, appear to 
have been the objects which attracted most 
attention. Colonel Tremayne, of Carclew ; 
the Earl of St. Germains; Mr. Chichester, 
of Grenofen, all lent articles of domestic 
plate of considerable beauty and interest. 
Among the more unusual pieces exhibited 
was a silver figure of our Lord, the property 
of Major-General Sterling, and a Cornish 
‘hurling ball,” dated 1783, sent by Mrs. 
Peters, of. Chyverton. On the whole, the 
collection was an exceptionally interesting 
one, although many of the objects exhibited 
were of foreign make. 


¢ ¢ *¢ 


In these notes Jast month we commented on 
the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society in a manner which has been taken to 
imply that it was not doing any serious and 
solid work. Our comments would certainly 
have been very much modified if we had 
seen the last number of the publication of 
the society, entitled the Bradford Antiquary, 
which contains several useful papers. We 
think it only fair to say this, in order to 
correct any false impression which our re- 
marks may have made. We would specially 
mention papers on the “Roman Road 
from Manchester to Aldborough,” by Mr. J. 
Norton Dickons, and one on “ Baildon Moor 
and its Antiquities,” by Mr. W. Cudworth, 
as well as another on “ Bramhope Chapel ” 
(a Puritan foundation and structure), all of 
which are fully illustrated, as being specially 
worthy of notice. As regards our picnic 
criticism, we have nothing to retract, but it 
is well that we should say that the Bradford 
Society is by no means the only one that errs 


in this respect. 


Ramblings of an Antiquarp. 
By GEorGE BAILEY. 


<—>_— 


TRINITY CHURCH AND THE GUILD CHAPEL, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


IV, 


ERE is but little wall-painting left 
in the old church at Stratford-on- 
Avon where lie the remains of 
that most remarkable man and 
extraordinary genius, William Shakespeare, 
but the little that we can still see is certainly 
worth preserving. From an artistic point of 
view, it is highly suggestive for its admirable 
decorative character. We give here the 
drawings we made there last year, 1897, 
during the time we were engaged making 
the sketches for our series of etchings of 
Shakespearian subjects, now nearly com- 
plete. Both these fragments are painted on 
the south pier of the tower ; they have, when 
complete, occupied the whole space from the 
spring of the arch down to the base of the 
pier. The most important is that which is 
on the broadest face of the column (Fig. 1). 
It represents the dedication of a church, or 
monastic establishment, perhaps both, as 
may be inferred from the outlines of a 
large building seen in the upper part of the 
picture, where the ceremony is taking place. 
There are the assembled clergy, who, we 
may suppose, are engaged in some part of 
the ceremony outside, in the pleasant grounds 
in which the establishment has been built, 
with its alcoves and bowery walks. Though 
only very fragmentary portions of the out- 
lines of the procession survive, there is 
quite sufficient to fill in the scene without 
drawing very greatly on the imagination. 
The person in the front who carries the 





_casket and holds up his other hand in the 


attitude of benediction is evidently bearing 
the relics of some saint to deposit them on 
the altar of the new church. The scene 
may represent the opening of the original 
church, of which these pieces no doubt 
formed a part, though the church in the 
picture does not agree in style with the 
present one; yet there are certain to be 
some remains of it embodied in it, because 
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we know well enough that the custom of phase of vandalism, common to the century 
totally destroying -and obliterating all traces 
of old churches is only quite a modern 


in which we have the honour to live. 
The other piece (Fig. 2) of painting is on 
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the more curved portions of the pillar, which 
more directly carries the present tower arch 
of the nave. There are no figures upon it, 
but it conveys a charming idea of trees and 
remains of architecture, and we can quite 
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ruined arches and windows now, whatever 
they were originally. This painting is not 
recorded in the South Kensington list. 

The ancient Guildhall at Stratford contains 
numerous fragments of wall-painting. The 
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Fic. 3. 


imagine the pleasant shady walks among the 
ruins at the back. True, they may be only 
fragments of former paintings that have 
worked up again into their present picturesque 
form, but they certainly look very much like 


most important is that here figured, No. 3. 
The Crucifixion has been often found ; what 
remains of this one was discovered about 
1895 behind some woodwork which was 
then removed. The date appears to be 
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early fifteenth century. It may be noted 
that the picture is divided into three parts, 
through having been painted on the plaster 
between the upright beams which form part 
of the wall. It is now carefully preserved 
under plate-glass. A much more perfect, 
small Crucifixion, which forms the back of 
a piscina at Lichfield Cathedral, was repre- 
sented in the Antiguary, vol. xxxi., p. 71. 
Above the figures of the Virgin and St. John 
there are mutilated coats-of-arms. The most 
perfect has been the arms of England, and 
may be of Edward I.’s time, as it was he 
who first introduced the three leopards in 
1329 and the fleur-de lis in 1337. The date 
of building the Guildhall is not known, but 
it is mentioned in records as far back as 
1353, at which time it was said to be very 
ancient. It may be stated here that the 
place underwent considerable repairs in the 
reign of Henry V., about 1417. If this 
went so far as the rebuilding of the Hall, 
then the dates of the paintings must be of 
his time also. The arms on the other 
shield—those on the spectator’s right—are 
so far a puzzle. We cannot find that they 
agree with the arms of any benefactor to the 
Guild, neither have we been able to allocate 
them to any family of the time. This 
difficulty in appropriating them may arise 
from the very imperfect condition in which 
they are found, and also from the probability 


that some former heraldic device had been , 


painted upon, and has come up again, so 
producing confusion. Our sketch shows as 
nearly as we could make it out what it looks 
to be. The field appears to have been gules, 
upon which are portions of sable frets, and 
there are also quatrefoils of the same colour, 
one being placed above the shield in the 
position of a crest, which appears to have 
been surrounded by a border of frets. These 
charges appear black now, but may originally 
have been gold. In the centre there appears 
to have been of pretence two shields, one 
over the other, the lower one being red. 
Upon the upper one there is a fret, but it 
may be only what has belonged to a former 
painting of fretty shield ; and the other arms 
upon which it was superposed may have 
been powdered with the quatrefoils, and 
upon the latter was also an inescutcheon. 
Whether this suggestion will lead to any 


other and better way of removing the diffi- 
culty we cannot divine, but we hope it may 
lead some longer head than ours to disen- 
tangle it, and give us its true explanation. 
It is quite evident that the frets have formed 
part of one shield, and the quatrefoils of 
another; and it is this mixture of the two 
which causes the muddle 

















Not the least interesting memory con- 
nected with this old ‘‘ Rode Hall,” as it used 
to be called, is that in it the players used to 
perform when they visited the town, and 
there is no reason to doubt that in that hall 
young William Shakespeare saw his first 
play, which may have led to the develop- 
ment of his poetic faculty by which the 
world’s literature has been so wonderfully 
enriched. Leaving the Guildhall by a door 
that leads to a room called the “ Armoury,” 
we noticed above it a much-defaced in- 
scription apparently of Elizabethan date, 
but not readable, and in the armoury over 
the fireplace is a large Royal Arms, which 
commemorates the restoration of the Stuarts 
in 1660; and on entering the room above 
this, we saw two large roses painted at one 
end, one red with a white centre for 
Lancaster, and the other white with a red 
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centre for York. These symbolize the 
union of the rival Houses by the marriage 
of Henry VII. with his cousin Elizabeth in 
1485, thus ending the Wars of the Roses, 
the first battle between them having been 
fought at St. Albans in 1455. 

Adjoining the Guildhall is the Chapel of 
the Guild, which once contained a fine series 
of paintings representing the ‘‘ Legend of 
the Cross.” They were most curious and 
interesting. They were found under the 
numerous coatings of whitewash with which 
the walls had been covered. In the summer 
of 1804 this whitewash was cleaned off, and 
careful coloured drawings were made and 
etched by Thomas Fisher, F.S.A., but, 
strange to say, after this had been done, 
they were the same year again whitewashed 
over. Fancy if you can the amazing 
stupidity of the act! Nothing can now be 
seen of them. But the faint traces of two 
female saints under canopies in the nave— 
Modwena and Ursula—may still be seen, 
but very dim and misty. 

The folio volume of Mr. Fisher’s beauti- 
fully executed coloured etchings remains to 
show what all these paintings were like when 
he saw them, and we owe him a good deal 
for his careful preservation of them in his 
invaluable book. A copy of this accurate 
and unique work may be seen in the 
Memorial Library at Stratford. 

It is curious that this series of paintings of 
the “ Legend of the Cross” appears to have 
been the only one in England. But there 
is a series—the only one, we believe— 
represented on the stained glass of an old 
window in Morley Church in Derbyshire. 
The subjects are not identical in these two 
series, but how much they differ will be best 
understood from the lists we give. The 
Stratford ones are as follows: (1) Visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon ; 


(2) the victory of Constantine over Maxen-- 


tius; (3) the departure of St. Helena to 
Jerusalem to seek the Holy Cross; (4) 
Julius Cyriacus confesses where the Cross is 
hidden; (5) the Holy Cross is discovered 
by laying it upon a corpse, which it brought 
to life again; (6) Heraclius and the son of 
Chosroes fighting on a bridge; (7) Heraclius 
cutting off Chosroes’s head; (8) Heraclius 
brings the Cross to Jerusalem with great 
VOL, XXXIV. 


pomp, but the gate is closed as a protest 
against their pride; (9) the gate opens to 
them when they go humbly on foot. The 
subjects on the glass at Morley now follow : 
(1) The Holy Cross is being made; (2) 
Jesus Christ is nailed to the Cross; (3) the 
Holy Cross buried in the earth; (4) the 
Holy Cross shown to St. Helena in a vision ; 
(5) the Holy Cross discovered; (6) the 
Holy Cross laid upon a corpse ; (7) Heraclius 
cutting of Chosroes’s head; (8) the son of 
Chosroes baptized by Heraclius; (9) the 
Holy Cross taken to Jerusalem; (10) the 
Holy Cross set up. There were originally 
twelve of this series, but two are lost. 

It will be seen on comparing these lists 
that the subjects differ somewhat in both, 
and it would also be seen, if the work of the 
two artists were compared, that the style of 
each differs also, though they must both 
have been executed very nearly at the same 
period. The History of Morley Church, 
Derbyshire, by Rev. S. Fox, gives a coloured 
plate of this window by the author of these 
Ramblings, but neither this nor Mr. Fisher’s 
book are very accessible now, having become 
scarce. Mr. Fisher’s book gives illustrations 
of all the paintings that were formerly to be 
seen in the Guild Chapel, of which there were 
twenty. Some of them were very curious. 
Those who are interested in the Holy Cross 
legend may refer to a small quarto by Mr. 
Ashton, published at the office of the 
Antiquary, in which are given drawings 
taken from Fisher’s book, also History of the 
Holy Cross, by J. Veldener, 1483. This is 
a block book, and begins the story in the 
time of Adam. There is a translation of 
this book, with facsimiles of the blocks, by 
J. Ph. Berjeau ; Stewart, London, 1863, and 
in the British Museum there are two MSS. of 
the thirteenth century written on vellum. 
We are not aware that, on walls or glass, 
this subject exists now in any church in 
England except in St. Matthew’s, Morley, 
Derbyshire, where it may be seen in one of 
the windows of the north aisle. It was pur- 
chased by Francis Pole at the dissolution of 
Dale Abbey, 1539, and, together with some. 
other curious and interesting glass, placed 
where it nowis. It appears to be of fifteenth- 
century date, most likely of Henry VI.’s time, 
which is about the date of the Stratford series. 
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We have now given examples of nearly 
every kind of subject found on the walls of 
our old churches. Many others might have 
been given, but we think enough has been 
written here to show how deeply interesting is 
the subject. Our illustrations have given a 
fairly general idea of the art of wall-painting 
as it has been found in England from the 
thirteenth century down to the sixteenth. 
We know nothing of the men who did these 
pictures, but their work shows that they were 
men of no inconsiderable ability. 

( Concluded.) 


— 


Mecutrences : Saintes—1781 to 


. 
FROM THE DIARY OF THE ABBE LEGRIX. 


TRANSLATED (WITH Notes) By T. M. FA.LLow, 
M.A., F.S.A. 


(Continuel from p. 275.) 
<< 


March 4, 1789.—In conformity with the 
letter of the King, dated January 24 pre- 
ceding, and of the Regulation annexed to it 
for summoning the States General of the 
Kingdom at Versailles on April 27 of the 
same year, the Chapter met extraordinarily 
after Compline, and nominated (in accord- 
ance with Article 10 of the Regulation) three 
Canons, who were Messieurs Delaage the 
Dean, d’Aiguitres, and Dudon, to assist in 
its name, and to represent it at the general 
meeting appointed by M. le Berthon, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Stewartry,* at the Great 
Hall of the Palace for the 16th of the same 
month, in order to draw up paperst of 
requests, grievances, remonstrances, and for 
the nomination and election of Deputies to 
the States General. 

At the preceding Chapter- meeting on 
March 3, it was decided that the Canons 
semi-prebendaries, not being Canons capitu- 
lant, should not be summoned to the Chapter 
to concur in the deputation of the three 
members aforesaid, and that all four of them 
being provided with sinecure benefices, they 
were (by the terms of the said Regulation) 


* Sénéchaussée. + Cahiers. 





entitled to take part individually at the 
general meeting on the 16th. The Priest- 
vicars of the choir deputed M. Girard, priest, 
to represent them, and to take part in their 
name at the aforesaid meeting. 

Independently of the three Deputies before- 
mentioned nominated by the Chapter, several 
other of the Canons also took part in the 
general meeting on the 16th by virtue of 
their dignities, chaplaincies, priories, or other 
benefices of which they were incumbents. 

March 9, 1789.—The Marquis de Nieiil, 
Grand Seneschal of Saintonge, who arrived 
at this town in the preceding week, was 
admitted and installed in that position at the 
seat of the Stewartry.t On the r2th of the 
same month he went to St. Jean d’Angély 
in order to be admitted there, and installed 
in the same position in that Stewartry. He 
returned on the day following to Saintes. 

March 11, 1789.—M. Deluchet, Canon, 
Archdeacon of Saintonge, Vicar-General and 
Abbot -Commendatory of the Abbey of 
Madion in this diocese, was nominated by 
the Chapter to represent it at the general 
meeting of the Stewartry of St. Jean d’Angély 
appointed for March 16 in that town, in 
consequence of an assignment made to the 
Chapter for the property it possessed in that 
district. It was recommended to the said 
Sieur Deluchet by the Chapter that if the 
order of clergy obstinately refused to recognise 
him as president of the clergy, he should 
make his protest, and withdraw from the 
meeting. As this was refused, he withdrew 
according to his instructions. 

March 16, 1789.—The general meeting of 
the three orders of the Stewartry of Saintonge 
was opened, having been summoned by the 
ordinance of the Lieutenant-General of the 
said Stewartry, dated February 16 preceding, 
in conformity with the letter of the King, 
dated January 24 of the same year, and of 
the Regulation annexed to it for summoning 
the States General of the Kingdom on April 27 
of the same year at Versailles. 

On the before-mentioned day the three 
orders met, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
in the church of the Rev. Fréres Jacobins. 
The clergy were seated on the right hand in 
the choir, the nobility on the left hand, and 
the Tiers Etat in the nave. 


{ Sénéchaussée. 
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Mgr. the Bishop intoned the hymn Veni 
Creator, and then celebrated Mass of the 
Holy Ghost. The Mass ended, the three 
orders met in the Great Hall of the Palace ; 
the clergy occupied the right side, the nobility 
the left, and the Tiers Etat the lower part 
of the Hall opposite the Grand Seneschal, 
who was seated at the upper end of the Hall. 
The Marquis de Niet, Grand Seneschal, 
opened the meeting with a speech bearing 
on the circumstances. The discourse ended, 
the roll was called of all the members who 
were to compose the meeting, whether in 
person, or by proctors appointed as their 
attornies. The roll-call ended, the Grand 
Seneschal informed the meeting that, in order 
to comply with the King’s letter, each of the 
members present should take the required 
oath to proceed faithfully with drawing up of 
the papers of requests, etc., and with the 
election of Deputies of each order to the 
States General. Then each and all of the 
members rising up took the required oath— 
namely, the clergy with the hand ad fectus, 
and the two other orders with the hand raised. 
The oath having been taken, the Grand 
Seneschal indicated the places where each 
order was to assemble for its meetings, so 
that it might proceed with drawing up its 
papers, and the election of Deputies—viz., 
the clergy in the Synod Hall of the Evéché, 
the nobility in the Hall of Exercises at the 
College, and the Tiers Etat in the Great 
Hall of the Palace, after which the meeting 
separated. 

The same day, at four o’clock in the even- 
ing, the order of clergy held its first meeting 
at the place appointed. Mgr. the Bishop 
opened it with a short speech, reminding 
each of the members of the object of the 
meeting, and exhorting all to guard against 
party spirit, and to have nothing else in view 
than the general good of the State, the 
Province, and Religion. Seventeen commis- 
saries were thereupon nominated to draft the 
papers of grievances, etc. It was also decided 
that the several private papers of grievances 
which individual members might make or 
advance should not be read out, as they 
would be too numerous, and would unduly 
prolong the meetings, but that they should 
all be placed in the hands of the seventeen 
commissaries before mentioned, so that they 





might be arranged and formed in‘o a single 
general paper, which might then be submitted 
to the meeting, when everybody would be 
able to make comments on it. “his having 
been decided, commissaries were nominated 
to proceed with the verification of the proxies. 
This occupied the remainder of the meeting, 
and the two meetings of the day following— 
Tuesday, the 17th. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, the 18th 
and rgth, the seventeen commissaries retired 
to a private room to work at the reduction 
of the separate papers into a single one. 
There was only one meeting during the day, 
at which what they had so far drafted was 
read. Upon the observations of several 
members of the meeting, certain changes 
and modifications were made, after which 
the gentlemen were requested to continue 
their work, and to report upon it when they 
had finished. On Friday and Saturday, the 
zoth and 21st, the commissaries continued 
the work they had begun. At the meeting 
on Friday evening M. Dufresne, Canon, one 
of the editorial commissaries, read to the 
meeting a number of articles mentioned in 
the separate private papers, which the com- 
missaries did not think it desirable to enter 
in the general paper. After the remarks 
which he made, and the reasons which he 
adduced, the meeting decided that mention 
should not be made of these articles in the 
general paper. At the meeting on Saturday 
evening the revised paper was read, and, 
after remarks which were made by several 
members of the meeting, certain changes 
and modifications were introduced, and after 
this the paper was closed, and was definitely 
adopted, with the approval and consent of 
the meeting. At the same meeting four 
commissaries were appointed to deal with 
the subject of the powers and instructions 
which were to be given to the Deputies to 
the States General. The intervals during 
these two days were spent in dealing with 
the general and private affairs of the diocese 
and province. 

Monday, 23rd.—At the morning meeting 
the four commissaries appointed to deal with 
the powers to be given to the Deputies pre- 
sented their report to the meeting. Witha 
few slight modifications it was approved and 
adopted, and was at once taken by a deputa- 
QQ 2 
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tion of four members to the orders of the 
nobility and the Tiers Etat in order to be 
communicated to them. 

The two orders having read it returned it 
by a deputation, and thanked the meeting. 
At the same meeting it was decided that, on 
the evening which preceded the election of 
scrutators, each of the members should place 
in the urn as many tickets as he had votes, 
either for himself, or for the proxies of which 
he was the bearer, and that he should inscribe 
as many different names as there were tickets 
to place in the urn. At the evening meeting 
the election of the scrutators was proceeded 
with. The three oldest, according to age, 
and the secretary, being placed at the desk, 
the roll of all the electors was called; 
each responding Adsum proceeded to cast 
into the urn one, two, or three tickets, 
according as he possessed more or fewer 
votes. All the tickets having been placed 
in the urn, the three oldest members before 
mentioned checked the number, which they 
found to agree with the number of voters, 
and, after having counted the votes, they 
declared that Mgr. the Bishop, M. d’Aiguillon, 
Canon, and M. Laroche, cuvé of Cherac, had 
received most votes, and they were immedi- 
ately declared scrutators. It was then and 
there decided that on the next day the election 
of two Deputies to the States General should 
be proceeded with. 

Tuesday, 24th.—In accordance with the 
decision arrived at the evening before, the 
election of the Deputies was proceeded with. 
Each of the electors, on being summoned by 
name, responded Adsum, and proceeded to 
cast openly in the urn (which was placed on 
the desk in front of the secretary and three 
scrutators named the evening before) as many 
tickets as he possessed votes. All the tickets 
having been deposited in the urn, the three 
scrutators proceeded to collect and count 
them. On their being found to correspond 
with the number of electors, they opened 
the tickets, counted the votes, and declared 
before the whole meeting that M. Beauregard,* 


* Bernard Labrousse de Beauregard, born in 
1735, professor of philosophy in the Abbey of 
Chancelade, and the incumbent of the living of the 
value of 4,000 livres in the diocese of Saintes, was 
a clergyman of considerable local influence. He 
took much pains to get himself elected, but beyond 


of the order of Chancelade,t and prior-curé 
of Champagnoles in this diocese, had obtained 
an absolute majority of votes. He was at 
once declared Deputy to the States General. 
For this first election it was found unnecessary 
to take more than a single ballot. This first 
election accomplished, the election of the 
second Deputy was deferred to the evening 
meeting. 

At the evening meeting on the same day, 
agreeably with the decision arrived at in the 
morning, the election of a second Deputy 
was proceeded with in the same manner as 
that adopted at the election in the morning. 
Mgr. the Bishop of Saintes having received 
nearly three-fourths of the votes was declared 
second Deputy. This caused great excite- 
ment and satisfaction with most of the 
meeting. 

The election of the Deputies having been 
accomplished, the meeting despatched a 
deputation of four members to inform and 
give notice of it to the nobility, who an 
instant afterwards despatched a deputation 
of four members to thank the clergy, and to 
congratulate the Deputies on their election. 
A meeting was forthwith appointed for the 
evening of the next day for reading over and 
signing the minutes. 

The next day, on the evening of the 25th, 
all the clergy having repaired to the Hall of 
the Evéché, Mgr. the ‘Bishop stated that the 
secretary, not having been able to complete 
the transcribing of the acts and deliberations, 
asked that the meeting would assemble again 
next morning in the same Hall in order to 
hear the minutes read. The meeting agreed 
to this. 

A moment later there arrived a deputation 
of four members of the nobility to com- 
municate to the clergy their paper or instruc- 
tion to be handed to their Deputies to the 
States General. This having been left on 
the desk, they retired, after which M. de la 
Magdeleine, Canon, read it to the meet- 
ing. The reading finished, there was a 
deputation of four members of the meeting 
to the nobility, who took back the paper and 





voting with the cété droit at the States General, he 
did not take any prominent part. He held the 
living of Champagnoles from 1778, and in 1792 
emigrated to Spain. : 

+ Chanceladais. 
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thanked them. The meeting then at once 
broke up. 

The 26th, in the morning, the order of 
nobility assembled in the sa//e ordinaire,; in 
smaller number, however, many of the gentle- 
men having left for home. M. Chateauneuf, 
curé of Barbezieux in this diocese, secretary, 
read all the acts and deliberations which the 
order of clergy had taken in their meetings. 
The reading finished, the minutes were placed 
on the desk to be signed by all the members 
present, which being finished and settled, the 
meeting separated. At this same meeting 
Messieurs Delord, and De la Magdeleine, 
Canon, M. Bonnerot, curé of St. Maur, and 
Gillebot, curé of Ste. Colombe, were nominated 
commissaries of the correspondence by which 
the Deputies were charged to give information 
as to what might occur that was of most 
interest at the States General, and principally 
in relation to the clergy, so that they might 
at once give information, and communicate 
thereon with the clergy of the Stewartry of 
Saintonge. 

The Sunday preceding, the 22nd of the 
present month, the order of the Tiers Etat 
finished its meetings. Messieurs Lemercier, 
Lieutenant-Criminal at the Magistracy, 
Garesché, merchant, of Marennes, Augier, 
merchant, of Charente, and Ratier, were 
appointed Deputies to the States General. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 26th, the 
order of the nobility finished its meetings. 
Their Deputies to the States General were 
the Comte de la Tour du Pin, Commander- 
in-Chief of the provinces of Aunis and 
Saintonge, and M. de Richier. 

P.S.—The order of the clergy allowed its 
Deputies 18 francs a day. Fifteen days to 
go, the same to return; also with 18 francs 
a day. 

The order of the nobility allowed its 
Deputies 24 francs a day. 

The Tiers Etat allowed 12 francs a day. 
Twelve days to go, twelve to return; also 
with 12 francs a day. 

Friday, 27th.—At ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing a general meeting of the three orders was 
held in the Great Hall of the Palace, at which 
the Deputies of each order took the oath at 
the hands of the Grand Seneschal relatively 
to the commission of which they were charged 
by their respective orders. 





May 22, 23, 24, 1789.—In consequence 
of a mandate of Mgr. the Bishop, dated 
Versailles the 9th of the same month, which 
appointed public prayers throughout his 
diocese in connection with the States General 
of the Kingdom opened at Versailles on the 
4th of the same month, there was held in the 
Cathedral church the prayers of the Quarante 
heures. On the 21st the Chapter decided 
that during these three days the Chapter 
Mass should be sung immediately after 
Prime, and that the Solemn Mass appointed 
by the mandate should be sung at ten o’clock. 
M. Deluchet, Archdeacon of Saintonge and 
Canon, was appointed by the society to sing 
the High Mass. On these three days two 
Canons acted as deacon and subdeacon of 
honour, and two priests of the under choir 
acted as deacon and subdeacon of office. 
There was music, and the chanter carried 
his dd¢on. The prayers of the Quarante heures 
being finished at the Cathedral, they were 
continued the three following days in the 
parishes of the town and suburbs; then in 
all the communities, and so, one after another, 
in all the rest of the parishes and churches 
of this diocese. 

Saturday, July 25, 1789.—The Chapter 
met after compline, when the clerk stated 
that the next day, Sunday, there was to be 
held a general meeting at the Hotel de Ville, 
to which all the inhabitants of the town of 
Saintes were invited by placard to be present, 
that the object of this meeting was to draw 
up an address to the National Assembly, 
and to write a letter to it of congratulation, 
and gratitude for its zeal and firmness in 
maintaining the interests and laws of the 
nation, The Chapter having deliberated as 
to this, appointed Messieurs Deluchet, Arch- 
deacon, de la Magdeleine, Dufresne, and 
Maréchal to represent it at the said meeting, 
and to consult as to the subjects which 
might be brought forward at it. 

At this meeting (at the Hotel de Ville) at 
which M. Guenon, advocate and mayor's 
lieutenant, presided, M. Bernard, advocate 
and sheriff, proposed a resolution to the 
effect that the Sieur Gaudriau, the mayor, 
was deposed from office, and that the elec- 
tion of a new mayor should be proceeded 
with at once. The meeting agreed and con- 
sented to this almost unanimously, and then 
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proceeded to the said election by ballot. 
M. Garnier, junior, King’s advocate at the 
court of justice of this town, having received 
most votes was elected, and recognised as 
mayor ad tempus. 

Nota.—That after the resolution proposed 
by M. Bernard, and before the election of 
a new mayor was proceeded with, one of the 
members of the assembly read a letter from 
the Sieur Gaudriau in which he resigned the 
place of mayor in perpetuity, to which he 
had been appointed, and which he had held 
for thirty-three years. 

The election held and proclaimed, M. de 
la Magdeleine, Canon, Vicar-General and 
Official of the diocese, represented to the 
assembly that the town and whole district of 
the Stewartry witnessed with much pain the 
divisions which had existed for many years 
among the advocates of this town, and urged 
that there could not be a more favourable 
opportunity of exhorting and inviting those 
gentlemen to put an end to it, in forgetting 
on the one part and the other, the injuries, 
real or pretended, with which the one section 
thought it had to reproach the other. The 
meeting, after having applauded the zeal and 
patriotism of M. l’Abbé de la Magdeleine, 
requested these gentlemen to give to the 
town and to the whole province the con- 
soling and edifying spectacle of a prompt 
and perfect reconciliation. Then all these 
gentlemen, yielding with loyalty and readi- 
ness to the wish of the meeting, were recon- 
ciled, and embraced each other with the 
protestation that they would forget all that 
was passed. 

At this meeting the address was drawn 
up which was to be sent to the National 
Assembly. 

Sunday morning, July 26.—JIn conse- 
quence of the public news, and of various 
letters from Paris which announced that the 
King had gone to the Hotel de Ville of 
Paris in order to quiet by his presence the 
troubles of the capital, and to prevent those 
which might arise in other towns of the 
kingdom, M. Bailli, lately appointed Provost 
of the Merchants, had presented him with a 
cockade, which he had been pleased to accept 
and place in his hat, a portion of the youth 
of this city and suburbs, to the number of 
about four hundred, went to the houses of 


Mr. Dean of the Cathedral, the President 
of the Nobility, the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
King’s regiment, the Lieutenant-General of 
the Court of Justice and of the police, and the 
King’s Proctor, to present them with the 
national cockade inviting them to wear it, 
to which they all consented, as well for them- 
selves as in the name of the companies of 
which they were the heads, and from that 
day all the inhabitants, without distinction 
of order, estate, or condition, wore the said 
cockade of three colours, blue, white and 
red, as a sign of the peace and union of all 
the orders of the kingdom. 

Wednesday, July 29.—At eleven o’clock 
in the morning the Alice Bourgeoise as- 
sembled at the place called La Galliarde for 
the reception of M. Garnier in the post of 
mayor and colonel of the Milice Bourgeoise. 
The reception took place with every sign of 
rejoicing ; and indications of satisfaction 
were exhibited at having M. Garnier for 
mayor. 

Between the 26th and the 31st of July, 
1789, there was formed in this town a volun- 
teer corps of infantry, under the name of the 
Regiment National, composed of about five 
or six hundred young men from the town 
and suburbs. They named as Lieutenant- 
General the Marquis d’Aiguitres, president 
of the nobility, knight of the royal and 
military Order of St. Louis, and Lieutenant- 
General of the Marshals of France; the 
Comtes de Brie, de Montalembert, de 
Baume for his azdes-de-camp, M. Bernard 
des Jeusines as colonel, and other chief 
inhabitants of the town for lieutenant-colonel, 
major, captains, lieutenants, etc. 

August 1, 1789.—In accordance with the 
declaration of the King of June 27 preceding, 
and of the summons made by the Lieutenant- 
General of this Stewartry, the order of nobility 
of Saintonge met, to the number of about 
sixty persons, in order to give to their repre- 
sentatives at the States General powers or 
directions more general and more extended 
than the preceding ones, so that they might 
more readily and more efficaciously co- 
operate for the general good of the kingdom, 
as was expected from the zeal and patriotism 
of each and all of the members who formed 
the National Assembly. 

August 2, 1789.—After the Chapter mass, 
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the blessing of the colours of the Regiment 
National took place in the Cathedral Church ; 
there were invited and were present the 
officers of the King’s Regiment, the cavalry, 
and other corps de ville. M. Delaage, dean 
of the chapter, performed the ceremony, 
after having celebrated mass and delivered 
an oration suitable to the ceremony. M. 
Bernard des Jeusines, colonel of the regi- 
ment, approached the Marquis d’Aiguiéres, 
and the Lieutenant-Colonel of the King’s 
regiment of cavalry, to request them to pre- 
sent the colours to the celebrant who was to 
bless them, and this they consented to do. 
The ceremony performed, all the different 
corps dispersed. 

The same day, at five o’clock in the even- 
ing, there assembled at the place called La 
Gaillarde, to light a bonfire, the A/z/ice Bour- 
geoise, at the head of which was M. Garnier, 
mayor, and the other officers of the corps de 
ville, as well as the new Regiment National, 
having at its head M. Bernard, colonel. A 
moment afterwards there arrived the Lieu- 
tenant-General, the Marquis d’Aiguitres, 
accompanied by his four aides-de-camp, and 
the order of nobility. At his arrival the Reg7- 
ment National fired a salute. He then held 
a review. A little afterwards M. Garnier, 
mayor, accompanied by the municipal 
officers, and preceded by a valet de ville 
holding a lighted torch, went to the place 
where the bonfire was prepared, and imme- 
diately approached the Marquis d’Aiguiéres 
to present him with the torch, and to 
request him to set fire to the bonfire. ‘The 
Marquis d’Aiguitres having signified his 
appreciation of the civility of the mayor, re- 
sponded, and accepted his invitation, and at 
the moment when he set fire to it the A/dice 
Bourgeoise, the Regiment National, and all the 
people present shouted with repeated ac- 
clamations, Vive le Rot / 

August 20, 1789.—There was held at the 
Hotel de Ville a general meeting of the 
three orders summoned by the officers of the 
municipality (in consideration of their de- 
cision of the 16th of the same month). 
M. Garnier, mayor, opened the meeting with 
a speech, in which he displayed in the most 
energetic and truest fashion the sentiments 
of union and concord which animated the 
three orders. He then drew a picture of 


the National Féte in the province, and indi- 
cated the pressing need there was to put a 
stop to the disorders occasioned by the 
cupidity of the monopolists who seemed to 
have united in all parts of the province to 
destroy the produce of their own lands, 
which was the important and serious reason 
which had called for the present meeting, 
and indicated that it was important to adopt 
the surest measures to put a stop to these 
disorders and prevent any others for the 
future. 

Upon the suggestion of two worthy and 
patriotic members of the meeting to the 
effect that it was important at once to 
appoint, like other towns, a committee able 
to act every time that the safety and interest 
of the public required it, such motion was 
adopted unanimously, and it was decided on 
the spot that the committee should consist 
of twenty-four members, of whom the twelve 
first should be those who at the time formed 
the municipality. Secondly, that the twelve 
other members should be chosen by ballot, 
viz.: three from the clergy, three from the 
nobility, and six in the communes. The 
ballot of the clergy having taken place, 
Messieurs Guillebot, czré of St. Colombe, de 
la Magdeleine, Canon and Vicar-General, 
and Claude, Superior of the Seminary, were 
elected, having obtained most votes. Among 
the nobility Messieurs du Turpin, d’Aiguilléres 
and Deluchet were also chosen by a majority 
of votes. In the communes Messieurs Faure, 
receiver of taxes ; Dangibaud, councillor at 
the Court of Justice; Gout, merchant; Canole, 
and Dhitres Monplaisir, commissary of the 
marine, received a majority of votes. A 
general cheering justified the wisdom of this 
choice. 

August 21.—The day following it was 
decided that the members of the committee, 
that is to say, the six last, should be elective 
every six months, unless they were to be 
continued if such were the vote of the com- 
mune ; that the decisions and decrees of the 
committee concerning peace and public 
tranquillity, the regulations and precautions 
to be taken against monopolists and with- 
holders of grain, and in general everything 
which emanated from the committee relative 
to the benefit of the public matters, should 
be received with submission and respect and 
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be carried out, but in no way to the pre- 
judice of those matters which should and 
ought to be of the cognizance of the pro- 
vince and municipality. 

After its establishment the permanent 
committee issued several decrees full of 
wisdom and prudence as to the provisioning 
of the province, and the precautions to be 
taken against the cupidity of the monopolists 
and withholders of grain; secondly, as to 
the rate of rights of the millers and sellers 
of flour, with injunction to them to have 
weights and measures stamped, in order to 
be assured of their integrity in the recep- 
tion of the dues for grinding ; thirdly, as 
to the AMilice Bourgeoise and the Regiment 
National, the watch, patrols, and licences to 
carry arms; fourthly, as to various regula- 
tions of police and things connected there- 
with. 

September 20, 1789.—In conformity with 
a letter from the King, and a mandate of 
Mgnr. the Bishop, dated the ninth, there 
was a general procession after the cathedral 
vespers of all the clergy of the town and 
suburbs, both secular and regular, to the 
church of St. Eutrope, and on the return of 
the procession, Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament at the cathedral, in order to 
obtain God’s mercy in the cessation of the 
troubles agitating France. In response to 
the invitation given, the gentlemen of the 
Hotel de Ville, of the Court of Justice, and 
of the Consular Jurisdiction, assisted in a 
body, as did also the officers and soldiers of 
the Milice Bourgeois and Regiment National, 
and the gentlemen of the Gendarmerie. 

On the 21st, the day following, there was 
also, with the same end in view, Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, with the prayers 
appointed by the said mandate in the 
parishes of the town and suburbs, and the 
day after in all the churches of the com- 
munities of men and women. 

At the end of the month of August, or at 
the beginning of this month of September, 
there was also formed in this town a com- 
pany of Gendarmes, about sixty men, who 
chose as their colonel M. Garataine, knight 
of the royal and military order of St. Louis 
and formerly captain of the gardes du corps ; 
and as major, M. Héard, junior, advocate. 
This troop has ever since been distinguished 


for its good discipline, its activity, and its 
patriotic devotion whenever it has been 
needed for the security of the citizens or the 
public tranquillity. 

October 9, 1789.—According to the request 
made by the officers of the municipality to 
the Vicars-General there was a procession 
after vespers on this and the two following 
days, during which the litanies of the Blessed 
Virgin were sung in order to implore of God 
a cessation of the rain, the continuation of 
which hindered the sowing of the land. 

October 18.—There was held in the Great 
Hall of the Palace of this town a general 
meeting of the principal inhabitants, and 
heads of houses, summoned by the military 
and patriotic committee (formed a few days 
since of the principal officers of the A@idice 
Bourgeoise and the Regiment National), at 
which meeting it was proposed and decided 
that there should be added to the permanent 
committee (established on the zoth of August 
last at a general meeting of the commune 
summoned by the municipal officers) three 
chief officers for the Milice Bourgeoise, the 
same for the Regiment National, and an equal 
number of the Gendarmerie of Saintonge, and 
an inhabitant of each of the parishes of the 
town, and of the suburbs, which sixteen 
commissaires were appointed and requested 
to join with the twenty-four members pre- 
viously appointed, and in conjunction with 
them to appoint, regulate, and decide what- 
ever would most assist the public tranquillity, 
the security of the citizens, the police, and 
the provisioning with grain the town and 
immediate district. 


1790. 

February 7, 1790.—Were begun in this 
town meetings for the election of a mayor, 
eleven officers of the municipality, and 
twenty-four notables, in conformity with 
various decrees made by the National 
Assembly on the matter. The meetings 
were divided into three sections or districts, 
viz. : one assigned to the Evéché, the second 
to the Palace, and the third in the Great 
Hall of the College. The president of the 
first was M. Fonrémis, senior, councillor at 
the Court of Justice, that of the second 
M. Lamarque, and that of the third M. 
Dugué, a tradesman. The three scrutators 
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of the meeting at the Evéché were M. de St. 
Leger, canon and N.N. ; those at the Palace, 
Messieurs Doucin, surgeon, Gregoireau, 
doctor, and Veuille, councillor at the Court 
of Justice. Those at the Palace were 
Messieurs N.N. The scrutators appointed, 
the election of a mayor was proceeded with. 
In the sections at the College and at the 
Evéché M. Garnier, King’s advocate, obtained 
a majority of votes; in the section at the 
Palace* caused a delay, and the 
election was deferred to the following day, 
the eighth of the present [month]; and 
before proceeding there, several members of 
that section demanded and insisted that all 
who held any rank in the A/tlice Bourgeoise, 
or the Regiment National, or the Gendarmerie, 
should decide between such rank or that of 
municipal officer, in case they should be 
elected. This motion gave rise to the most 
animated discussion, and delayed the elec- 
tions till the afternoon. In the evening the 
two other sections subscribed and accepted 
the resolution, after which the election of 
mayor was proceeded with. On the exam- 
ination of the ballot of the three sections 
M. Garnier, King’s advocate at the Court of 
Justice of this town, having obtained a large 
majority, was elected and proclaimed mayor. 
M. Garnier, not desiring to accept the office, 
tendered his resignation, which was inscribed 
in the register. But on the insistance of a 
number of members of the three sections this 
resignation was not acted upon. A fresh 
ballot was taken, and the absolute majority 
was cast for M. Garnier, who accepted. 
Thursday, the eleventh of the same month, 
the election was held of eleven municipal 
officers and the twenty-four notables. The 
first were MM. Bouc, merchant ; the Cheva- 
lier Deluchet, who took the place of M. 
Pinier, officer in the AM@izice Bourgeoise, who 
declined ; Chainier-Duchesne, advocate ; 
Fonrémis, senior, councillor; Gout, mer- 
chant; Godet, merchant; Dugué ; Briault, 
advocate ; and Suire, who took the place of 
M. Turpin, who declined. The deputy clerk 
was M. Duchéne-Martmand, and M. Chétit, 
notary, substitute. The twenty-four notables 
are MM. Néron, slater; de la Magdeleine, 
canon; Guillebot, curé of St. Colombe; 
Moreau ; Charrier, senior, merchant ; Biron- 
* There is an omission here in the manuscript. 
VOL. XXXIV. 


neau, notary; Rivitre, doctor; Canolle; 
Petit, notary ; Prieur ; Dangibaud, councillor 
at the Court of Justice ; Grégoireau, doctor ; 
Lamouroux, senior; Boinard, surgeon; 
Gautier, carpenter; Belou, notary; Vistet, 
merchant ; Dhiétres, commissary of the classes 
of the marine ; Geoffroi, stove-maker, etc. 
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Church Motes. 


By THE LATE SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE, Bart. 


(Continued from p. 279.) 

=< 
IV. LINCOLNSHIRE.—III. GRIMSBY, CLEA, 

LOUTH, AND GRAISTHORPE. 

AY a circuitous road passing through 
sundry villages, with churches 
built of a dark unpleasing sort 
of stone, we got to the village 





of Limber. 

“The Church is built of the gloomy stone 
before alluded to, and has externally no pre- 
possessing appearance. Internally, however, 
it is exceedingly neat and well pewed, as 
seems to be the case with most of the country 
churches in this district. The Church has 
at the west end a square tower, with belfry 
window of early Decorated. The Church 
consists of a nave, side aisles, and chancel. 
The chancel is pure Early English, and has a 
plain string course running completely round 
it below the windows. The windows are plain 
and lancet, that at the East end very early 
Decorated. Over the Altar table is a square 
recess in the wall, in which probably the 
communion plate, etc., might have been kept. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by pointed 
arches springing from octagon pillars. The 
windows are mostly square, and have some 
Decorated tracery. That at the Eastern 
extremity of the South aisle is of very elegant 
Decorated work. ‘There is a small staircase 
in the wall in the eastern part of the nave, 
which seems evidently to have anciently com- 
municated with the rood loft. At the Eastern 
extremity of each aisle is a piscina with a 
trefoiled arch. In the north aisle, on a slab, 
is the upper part of a figure sculptured. The 
Font is very elegant, and Early English. It 
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is an octagon, worked with dog-tooth mould- 
ing, supported on a cylindrical pillar sur- 
rounded by elegant shafts, which seem to be 
placed topsy-turvy, as they have their fine 
foliated capitals downwards. A portion of 
the rood loft remains of good carved wood- 
work. The South door is deeply moulded, 
but unornamented. 

‘On the left of Limber is Brocklesby Park, 
which is very extensive and well wooded, 
and diversified by uneven ground. In the 
part of the park near to the village, and ap- 
proached by a shrubbery, is the Mausoleum 
erected by the late Lord Yarborough to the 
memory of his wife. It is an extremely 
elegant Grecian rotunda, ornamented ex- 
ternally by Doric pillars, and having a sky- 
light at the top which is filled with painted 
glass, and has a graceful effect when viewed 
from within. The interior is adorned by 
elegant Corinthian pillars of a beautiful lilac- 
coloured marble, and has fine white marble 
monuments to several of the Pelham and 
Anderson families. In the centre is a beauti- 
ful statue of Mrs. Pelham by Nollekins. 
Beneath is the cemetery of the family. 

“The road from thence to Grimsby is 
occasionally cheered by trees ; but the latter 
part of it extremely dreary, being across 
open fields without hedge or tree. The 
villages of Keelby, Aylesby, and Laceby, 
have churches built of the before-mentioned 
stone. That of Laceby has a good tower 
adorned with pinnacles. On approaching 
Grimsby the sea becomes visible, but is by 
no means a grand object, owing to the shore 
being flat, and there being no cliffs to add 
dignity to the prospect. 

“The Town of Grimsby is very unpleasant, 
consisting entirely of dirty narrow streets. 
The Church is a large structure, but has 
suffered considerably, both from the ravages 
of time and the depredations of modern 
architects. Its exterior is rendered unpleasing 
and out of proportion, from the greater part 
of the Choir having fallen down, and thereby 
making the Eastern wing of the cross con- 
siderably less than the other three. At the 
East end, and throughout both aisles of the 
church, are placed the most horrible Venetian 
windows, which greatly vilify the appearance 
of the Church. It is, however, still a fine 
and spacious structure, and deserves attention 


from the good Early English work which it 
contains. It is cruciform, and from the centre 
rises a large but somewhat heavy tower of 
singular Early English work. In its belfry 
story it has two large pointed arches, in 
which are inserted Perpendicular belfry win- 
dows. The battlement is elegantly panelled 
with canopies, but the buttresses are heavy 
and unpleasing. The nave of the Church is 
now pewed. It is a fine space, divided from 
the aisles by pointed arches springing from 
clustered columns. Above the arches is an 
elegant clerestory, consisting of a range of 
Early English arches, supported on slender 
shafts with plain capitals. Every second, or 
sometimes every third, arch is higher than 
the rest, and contains a small lancet window. 
The West window has been fine and large, 
but what tracery it might have contained can 
now be no longer distinguished, as it has 
been shamefully stopped up and debased. 
The pews and galleries are tolerably neat, 
and in the west gallery is a small organ. 
The Font somewhat resembles that at Limber. 
It is an octagon, supported on a round pillar 
surrounded by slender shafts. The Transept 
has a Clerestory of arches slightly pointed, 
some having shafts with Norman capitals. 
The windows at the ends of the Transept are 
lancet Early English, supported on shafts. 
At the South end of the Transept is the 
recumbent effigy of a knight in chain armour, 
with a lion at his feet, but no inscription. 
The figure is very perfect. Between the 
Transept and Choir is the remnant of a good 
Perpendicular rood loft. The Tower rests 
on lofty, pointed arches. Both the Transept 
and Choir have a gloomy and dirty appear- 
ance, and are kept in a state of unneatness 
and dirt which is not very creditable. The 
Choir has a Clerestory of pointed arches 
springing from clustered shafts. In one 
part the shafts are continued down the wall 
of the Church some way. The Aisles of the 
Choir are now divided off from the Choir, 
and appropriated to other purposes. The 
extremities of the Transepts are flanked by 
heavy octagon turrets, terminating in heavy 
and ill-formed pyramids, which do not add 
to the beauty of the Church. The Aisles 
have the common cornice of heads. In the 
South Transept is an elegant, Early English 
doorway deeply moulded, having the dog- 
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toothed ornament, and the plain rounded 
capitals of shafts. On the south side of the 
nave is a porch, having a good Early English 
exterior doorway, and having a cornice of 
leaves very elegant. The west doorway is 
Norman, deeply moulded, but very plain. 


‘* DIMENSIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


Length of the Nave - - 87 by 574 in width. 
Space under 

the Tower 22 
Choir - 31 


” ” 


” ” 


Total - - - 140 feet. 
Length of Transept from N. to S. 87 feet. 


“St James’s, Great Grimsby, 1859. An 
excellent restoration has been effected: the 
nave has been cleared from the old pews and 
side galleries, and fitted with neat, uniform 
open benches ; the miserable partitions have 
been removed, and the whole of the Transepts 
and Chancel thrown open to the nave. The 
Transepts are cleared and fitted up with seats, 
the noble Tower arches opened, and the 
Tower thoroughly secured and laid open to 
the interior to some height, lanthorn fashion, 
with a gallery for ringing the bells above the 
great arches. The chancel is fitted with 
stalls and a decent altar. There is still a 
West gallery, in which is a good organ, and 
the old roofs of the nave and chancel are 
still unrenewed. The Venetian windows of 
the aisles still remain, and at the East end 
of the Chancel ; likewise, the unsightly large 
West window formed out of ancient materials 
in a debased style. 

“Nothing can excel the grandeur of the 
interior of the Transept, the roof of which 
has been raised to a high pitch. 

*[“ Great Grimsby Church. Cruciform, 
with large Transepts and Central Tower. 
Aisles to both Nave and Chancel, and a 
South porch. There remain the original 
Early English corbel tables under the parapets, 
and the ends, both of nave and transepts, 
have large flanking pyramidical turrets. The 
West doorway is Norman, of four orders, 
with shafts. The South porch has a very 
rich Early English doorway entrance, with 
rich mouldings and shafts. One course of 


* The portion included within square brackets 
has been written in a later hand to that of the 
original and on the back of the previous pages. It 
is undated. 


moulding toothed; the inner doorway is 
debased, like the windows. 

“The nave has on each side a fine Early 
English arcade of six pointed arches, having 
deep mouldings, some cylindrical ; the piers 
peculiar, clustered, of four large and four 
small shafts; the capitals octagonal and 
without ornament. The Clerestory original 
Early English and very good, and continued 
along both Transept and Chancel. In the 
Nave it presented internally an arcade, with 
shafts every third arch loftier, and pierced 
for a lancet window. In the Transept and 
Chancel the arcade is of equal arches, pierced 
at intervals; in the Chancel they are obtuse 
and almost semicircular, marking an earlier 
period. 

“The large Tower arches are very lofty ; 
the piers altered (perhaps strengthened) in 
Perpendicular period, and ornamented with 
panelling without shafts. The Tower, how- 
ever, is Early English, but Perpendicular 
belfry windows are inserted within the large 
and striking earlier arches, two on each face, 
which are so remarkable a feature in the 
Tower. The arches from the aisles of the 
Nave to the Transepts are narrow, springing 
discontinuously from the wall. There are 
two arches East of the North Transept, and 
only one East of the South. The Chancel 
has now but one bay. Fine lancet, and in 
the windows in each Transept. There is an 
inscription on the North-East pier of the 
Tower: Orate p aia Joh’is Mason qi has 
columnas fecit. 1354.*] 


‘We next proceeded to Clea, a village two 
miles distant, for the purpose of viewing its 
curious church. This Church consists of a 
nave with side-aisles, a transept, and chancel. 
At the west end is a Tower, the lower part of 
which has a semicircular doorway of work- 
manship extremely rude, and somewhat re- 
sembling that at Barton. The upper story 
has a Norman window divided by a shaft, 
and above this is a Perpendicular battle- 
ment and pinnacles crocketed. The Church 
presents a very fine specimen of Norman 
architecture. The Nave is divided from either 
aisle by Norman semicircular arches ; on the 

* According to Murray's Handbook of Lincolnshire 
(1890), p. 150, the name should be John Ingson, and 


the date 1365. 
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South side they spring from massive circular 
pillars, and are four in number, and at the 
eastern and western extremities terminate in 
clustered shafts. On the north side the 
Arches are three in number, and are sup- 
ported on plain piers with.shafts at the 
extremities. The arches are mostly richly 
adorned with the zigzag and billet mouldings. 
The Transept is Early English, and is divided 
from the Nave by lofty pointed arches spring- 
ing from clustered columns; it also opens 
to the aisles by arches of a similar descrip- 
tion. In the Chancel, south of the Altar, are 
two beautiful Early English niches, orna- 
mented with dog-tooth moulding, and spring- 
ing from a central shaft with a rounded 
capital. The Font is Norman and circular, 
having a twisted moulding round the top. 
There is the following interesting inscrip- 
tion in Roman letter, with some Lombard 
characters, against a pillar in the nave: 


H. ecclia dedicata est in honore Sce 
Tiiitatis ac be Marie Hugone Lincolnési 
epd anno ab incarnatione Dni MC? 
DC? XCe II tempore Ricardi Regis.* 


The windows of the Church are mostly with 
square heads, and contain tracery of simple 
Decorated or Perpendicular work. The 
Chancel is, however, Early English, and has 
lancet windows. 

“This Church is a very fine specimen of 
Norman work, and has also good Early 
English, and is rendered more interesting 
from the inscription above-mentioned giving 
the date of its consecration, which is, how- 
ever, a late period for Norman work of such 


* On the opposite page Sir Stephen Glynne has 
reproduced the inscription, but in an imperfect form 
and not quite accurately, although it differs from 
the form given in the diary itself. For an exact 
representation of this inscription see Rickman’s 
Gothic Architecture, edited by J. H. Parker, seventh 
edition (1881), p. 158, where the following remark 
is made as to it: 

‘“‘ This inscription is inserted in one of the western 
pillars of the nave, which is Early Norman, and 
this was long ago considered as evidence of the late 
continuance of the Norman style. But the small 
square stone on which the inscription is cut has 
evidently been inserted in an earlier pillar, and the 
part of the church rebuilt at that time was the 
chancel with the transepts, which are of transitional 
character, closely approaching to Early English, 
and very much resembling St. Hugh’s work at 
Lincoln.” 


purity. The Tower seems much earlier, if 
we may so conjecture from its very rude 
doorway. The Church should on no account 
be overlooked by such as go in pursuit of 
architectural beauties, although its situation 
is so remote that it has probably been not 
much visited hitherto. 

“ Returning to the Louth road, we passed 
through Scartho and other villages, the 
Churches of which seemed to have Norman 
belfry windows in their towers, but the dark 
overtook us long before we arrived at Louth. 

“ April 24".—The Town of Louth is large, 
and contains some good houses; but its 
principal ornament, and, indeed, the pride 
and glory of the whole county, is the steeple 
of its Church. This consists of a lofty tower, 
with buttresses adorned with canopies, and 
beautiful panelled battlements. At each 
angle is a lofty crocketed pinnacle, and the 
spaces between the large pinnacles are filled 
with smaller pinnacles. The -whole is sur- 
mounted by a lofty crocketed spire, connected 
to the pinnacles by beautiful pierced flying 
buttresses, which have a noble effect. The 
proportions of the whole are quite unrivalled 
in elegance and grace, and the tower is richly 
ornamented, and built of beautiful brown 
stone. The belfry windows are crowned with 
elegant ogee canopies, with crockets and 
finials. The west doorway of the tower is 
elegant, being deeply moulded, with an ogee 
head, and a very fine moulding of cusps. The 
whole church is of Perpendicular character, 
except the Clerestory of the nave, which 
more resembles Decorated, but somewhat 
simple. The East front is very fine; the 
great window is of large dimensions, and 
good Perpendicular tracery; the parapet is of 
pierced quatrefoils, and crowned by crockets, 
which have a noble effect. The interior of 
the Church is far inferior to the splendid 
exterior, and disappoints one greatly, being 
extremely plain and devoid of ornament. It 
is, however, very spacious ; it is formed of 
a nave and chancel, each having collateral 
aisles. The Nave is divided from the aisles 
by pointed arches rising from plain octagon 
piers ; the Clerestory resembles the Decorated 
style [but is clearly contemporary]. The 
two western arches of the nave are left open, 
the pewing beginning about the third. The 
Tower rests on very fine lofty arches at the 
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west end, and there is a good stone groined 
ceiling under the Tower. The Nave is filled 
with pews and galleries. At the West end 
is a large and excellent Organ. The Chancel 
is divided from the aisles by graceful narrow 
arches, with ogee canopies springing from a 
Perpendicular pier formed of four shafts set 
at long intervals. In the South wall are 
three fine equal sedilia with ogee heads, 
groining, and pinnacles. On the north side 
is a good doorway of Perpendicular work. 
There are several vestiges of good brasses. 
The Font is octagon and of Perpendicular 
work, but now disfigured by paint. The 
extreme length of the Church within is 
183 feet. The nave 108 feet. Chancel, 
474. The Tower at West end 273. The 
breadth of the body and aisles is 76 feet. 
The height of the Spire is said to be 
289. We attended divine service in Louth 
Church to-day.* 

(Louth. The whole Church is Perpen- 
dicular. The Steeple is engaged in the West 
end of the nave. The nave is wide; the 
roof, lately improved, has good open tracery 
above the beams. The Clerestory three- 
light windows are poor. The aisles are con- 
tinued quite to the East end of the Chancel. 
The nave arcades are of six pointed arches, 
with octagonal pillars oddly grooved. The 
West pier next the tower has much wall. The 
Tower arch is very lofty and fine ; has very 
good mouldings and shafts. The Tower piers 
are strengthened internally by buttresses, and 
its north and south arches opening to the aisles 
are very wide and rather flat, springing from 
shafts, and strengthened by being set within 
still largerones, which have walling inthe upper 
part, and quasi Clerestory windows, a curious 
arrangement. The Nave is very long, but 
not rich internally compared with the Tower, 
and the galleries intrude on the piers. The 
Chancel arch is very ordinary. The Chancel 
has on each side an arcade of four arches, 
superior to those of the nave; the arches 

?T , and with ogee hood; the piers 
light and stilted, with four shafts having small 
shafts having octagonal caps. The Clerestory 
also is better. The roof a new modern one. 
There is a rood turret to the South of the 


* St. Mark’s Day, from which it would appear 
that-saints’ days were then observed at Louth. 
¢ An illegible word here. 
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Chancel arch, and there are some wood 
screens in the aisles. The windows of the 
aisles are of three lights, except those at the 
East, which are of five. The East window 
of the Chancel of seven lights, and has a 
transom. There is a vestry at the North of 
the North aisle, opening by a fair doorway. 

“The Organ is the work of Snetzlers. 

“The Exterior is entirely embattled and 
pinnacled. The East end has pierced parapet. 
There are also cornices of foliage, and foliage 
in the buttresses. There are North and South 
Porches ; not very fine, but that on the North 
has a wood-ribbed roof, and wood tracery on 
the door. The tower has a west window of 
five lights, and a stone groined roof (and is 
engaged with the aisles, and for additional 
strength there are double arches North and 
South) ].* 

“ Nov’, 1868.—The Interior was wholly 
cleared out, preparatory to new fitting, all 
pues and galleries removed, and the effect 
of the interior much improved, and made to 
look of vast space. 

* April 25‘.\—We went to see a beautiful 
Hermitage in the garden of the vicarage. It 
was built chiefly by the hands of the present 
Vicar, and is a most beautiful and ornamental 
feature in the garden. It is quite perfect, 
having cloisters, burial place, and hermitage 
with all its rooms, built mostly of rough wood 
in a most elegant rustic style. The Hermit- 
age contains the chapel, the study, and 
kitchen, with a bedroom up stairs. The 
Chapel is fitted up in a most appropriate 
style, with a large prayer-book open on a 
table, with sculls and all things necessary to 
devotion. The windows are filled with a 
quantity of ancient painted glass. The study 
has several books suited to the place, and 
the kitchen contains the usual utensils, mostly 
formed of wood. Upstairs is the sleeping 
apartment, with a couch covered with a mat. 
There are several antique sculptured stones, 
etc., scattered about the place. The whole 
is so exceedingly neatly executed, and so 
beautiful and ornamental, that it is quite one 
of the best lions in the place and neighbour- 

* The portion within square brackets is undated, 
and is written on the backs of the previous pages. 
It was evidently written subsequently to the original 
notes, and as supplementary to them. The last 


few words enclosed in ordinary brackets are an 
addition in the handwriting and ink of 1868. 
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hood. From the garden of the Vicarage is 
a most beautiful view of the Spire of the 
Church. 

“This day we visited the Church of Grais- 
thorpe, eight miles distant, standing in an 
extensive fen about three miles from the sea. 
The Church is a very handsome structure, in 
the very best style of simple Decorated and 
Perpendicular. The Tower is very elegant, 
embattled, and crowned by eight crocketed 
pinnacles. It has a very elegant doorway, 
formed by a pointed arch beneath a label 
not returned, but terminating in shafts. The 
spandrels are ornamented with quatrefoils. 
The Church consists of a Nave, which is 
divided from the side aisles by four pointed 
arches springing from octagon pillars. The 
Clerestory has Perpendicular windows of 
three lights, very simple. The windows of 
the nave are some Perpendicular [and others 
Decorated].* The whole is embattled. The 
north doorway is under an ogee arch with a 
finial. The Chancel has windows of simple 
and early Decorated. The arched doorway 
leading to the rood loft still remains. The 
whole is very neatly pewed. The measure- 
ments are as follows : 


Feet. 

“Length of Nave - - - 57 
Breadth of Do. - - - 58 
Length of Chancel - - 26 
Whole length - - - 83 


“Graisthorpe revisited, 1868. Graisthorpe 
has Clerestoried nave, aisles, Chancel, and 
West Tower. ‘The Tower divided by three 
Storys ;t buttresses not quite at the angles, 
and there are good base mouldings. 

“There are pinnacles at the angles of the 
Clerestory. The tower arch is lofty. The 
Nave has Decorated windows. All windows 
of aisles nearly similar, save at the East end 
of the North aisle, which is Decorated of 
three lights, and one odd five-light one on 
the North. In the Chancel all the windows 
are Decorated—reticulated of three lights. 
The rood door and steps are seen on the 
south. The Chancel arch is on octagonal 
corbels.” 


* These words obliterated, apparently in the ink 
of 1868. 
+ Query or “‘ strings.” 
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By IsABEL SUART ROBSON, 
siaaililiaait 
IV.—TaPEstry, 
Goodly arras of great majesty 
Woven with gold and silke, so close and mere 
That the rich metal lurked privily. 
SPENSER'S Fairy Queen. 

=) APESTRY was not so early an in- 
#y| dustry in England as some have 
believed. Much so-called tapestry 
has been found on examination to 
be really embroidery, made after the manner 
known in Saxon times. The Bayeux tapestry 
is so misnamed, being actually a gigantic 
sampler worked with the needle upon coarse 
linen, whilst the tapestry-worker forms his 
fabric as he makes the pattern, line by line, 
much as carpets are made. “It is,” says 
Dr. Rock, “neither real weaving nor true 
embroidery, but in a manner unites in its 
working these two processes into one.” It is 
worked in a loom, and upon a warp—that is, 
a series of threads are extended in the loom, 
without a woof or crossing thread, and the 
weft is made with many short stitches, put 
in with a needle, as close together as possible. 
Thus, in a picture design, the background 
would have to be worked as well as the 
figures and scenery, whilst in embroidery the 
material upon which the design was worked 
might serve as a background. ‘Two kinds of 
looms used to be in vogue in the early days 
of tapestry-making, the high warp and the 
low warp loom, the former having the threads 
arranged vertically, and the latter horizontally. 
Only an expert could distinguish between the 
work of the two looms, but the low-warp 
fabric was woven more rapidly, and therefore 
less expensively, whilst the most elaborate 
and storied tapestries were made on the high- 
warp looms. In producing a design, the 
workman wrought from the wrong side, with 
the cartoon he was copying behind him, 
manipulating an endless number of shades 
and tones of wool and silk, with gold and 
silver thread. The utmost skill and accuracy 
were needful not only to outline the figures, 
but also for the proper grading and matching 
of the colours so as to get the graduated effect 
of a painted picture. The skilled worker 
had indeed to be artist as well as craftsman, 
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and it is an evidence of the artistic spirit of 
medieval times that such workers were not 
rare in London. When Chaucer wrote, “tapis- 
siers ” were numerous, and we find one riding 
among the pilgrims to Canterbury. 

The weaver, who considered the durability 
as well as the beauty of his work, was very 
careful in selecting his wools. Inferior 
qualities produced unevenness, and were 
difficult to manipulate, and uncertain in their 
dyes. On the Continent, as in this country, 
English wool was always used for the best 
work. Workers in the Gobelins manufactory 
to-day prefer Kentish wool to all other 
qualities. 

Arras was the early name for the completed 
fabric, originating doubtless in the fact that 
a Flemish town of that name was a centre of 
the trade in the twelfth century. Earlier 
still it had been known as ‘‘ Sarrazinois,” or 
“ opus Saracenum,” showing that the monks, 
who first practised the art in Western Europe, 
must have acquired their knowledge in the 
East or from the Spanish Moors. 

To foreign monks in English monasteries 
we owe much of the arras made in the early 
Middle Ages. The tapestry loom was set up 
in nearly every religious house, and many 
followed the example of the monks of Canter- 
bury, who adorned the walls of the choir of 
the cathedral with the richest hangings. 

In the thirteenth century tapestry was 
plentiful in England, whilst the craft had 
become sufficiently important in 1344 for a 
law to be passed regulating the manufacture. 
The walls of great houses were draped with 
it, and it was the favourite street decoration 
on festival occasions, hung from the windows 
or suspended from banner-rods. The 
tapestries displayed by city companies on 
such occasions were most elaborate and 
valuable. Great lords frequently possessed 
immense quantities, which were carried with 
them upon campaigns, or even on a progress 
from one estate to another, to adorn their 
tents or temporary residences. When the 
Duke of Lancaster entertained the King of 
Portugal in his tent between Moucal and 
Malgaco, there were ‘‘on all sides hangings 
of arras, as if he had been at Hertford, 
Leicester, or any other of his manors.” 

In 1509 a manufacture was started at 
Barcheston, in Warwickshire, by a certain 


William Sheldon, with the assistance of a 
master tapestry weaver named Robert Hicks, 
but it assumed no importance until the next 
century, and was then eclipsed by the factory 
established under royal favour at Mortlake. 

Sir Francis Crane was responsible for this 
later venture and he received very practical 
help from James I. and Charles I. Flemish 
weavers from Oudenarde were attracted to it, 
and the promoters’ enthusiastic hope of seeing 
tapestry one of the industries of England 
seemed in a fair way to be fulfilled. Art- 
loving King Charles, on the advice of 
Rubens, purchased seven ~f Raphael’s car- 
toons, representing the acts of Christ and 
the Apostles, and had five of them worked 
at Mortlake; how admirably the work was 
done existing specimens show us. The 
cartoons are in South Kensington Museum, 
whilst some of the tapestry has been pre- 
served in the Garde Meuble at Paris. In 
1876 the French Government sent them to 
the Exhibition of the History of Tapestry, 
where they excited the lively admiration of 
all amateurs in needlework. Other specimens 
of the tapestry made at Mortlake may be 
seen at Hampton Court, and one piece is in 
the possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

The factory was in work during the time 
of the Commonwealth and received fresh 
impetus during the reign of the second 
Charles, but on the death of Sir Richard 
Crane, Francis’s brother and successor, it 
was closed. An atelier in Soho, also one at 
Fulham and at Exeter, tried to compete with 
Mortlake, but all were of short duration, and 
we hear no more of English tapestry-making 
until a century later, when a second Soho 
manufactory was started. Some large and 
beautiful pieces of work were undertaken 
and a good deal of zeal shown in pushing 
the enterprise. The Duke had a room in 
Northumberland House hung with a piece 
of work designed by the famous Francesco 
Zuccharelli, representing landscape scenery, 
with groups of peasants in exquisitely shaded 
colouring. This praiseworthy undertaking, 
though countenanced by George III., had an 
even shorter career than its predecessor, and 
those who desired to purchase tapestry were 
thrown once more upon the work of France 
and Flanders. 

These continual failures to establish the 
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industry on a secure and permanent basis 
was a problem which occupied the minds of 
many who loved the art. English workers 
had shown themselves well qualified by the 
admirable work produced, and the wool of 
the country was the best which could be got 
for the purpose. 

In 1877 it was resolved that another 
attempt should be made to add this craft to 
the long list of England’s triumphs. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Henry, some French 
weavers were brought to Windsor and the 
tapestry works of Old Windsor started. The 
late Duke of Albany was the president and 
Lord Ronald Gower the honorary secretary, 
whilst a large number of distinguished 
nobility, as an acting committee, ably 
seconded Mr. Henry’s efforts as art-director. 
The manufactory, like the South Kensington 
School of ornamental needlework, was to be 
self-supporting, and at first, whilst largely 
employed, compassed this end. The workers 
were of both sexes, and exhibited consider- 
able taste and skill. Some of the pro- 
ductions of the Windsor works shown in the 
Prince of Wales’s Pavilion at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1878 were awarded 
the gold medal. An important branch of 
the work of the factory was the mending of 
old tapestry sent from various country houses, 
valuable for its age as well as its intrinsic 
worth. Sometimes, when a part was torn 
away, the workmen could put in a new piece, 
so cunningly joining and simulating the faded 
colours of age that only an expert could 
detect the repair. The workers produced 
their own dyes at the works and possessed 
more than twelve thousand different colours 
or shades of colour. For their designs the 
most promising Royal Academy students were 
commissioned, and even R.A.’s sometimes 
contributed scenes or figures to be turned 
into silk and wool. The late E. M. Ward, R.A., 
designed several vigorous hunting scenes; Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A., provided “ The Saving 
of the Colours of the 24th Regiment by 
Lieutenants Coghill and Melville”; and Mr. 
John O’Connor, the noted scene-painter, 
designed “ A View of Windsor Castle,” from 
which was worked one of the finest pieces of 
tapestry made at the factory. 

Mr. Henry had entered upon the enter- 
prise with high hopes and a very wide scope 


of possibilities. It was his intention to send 
out the best work English hands could accom- 
plish and to train young workers in a practical 
knowledge of the art ; he hoped also “ to see 
this most beautiful of industries extended to 
such dimensions that it attracted the admira- 
tion and custom of other lands.” Such hopes 
were not, however, destined to be fulfilled. 
Demand must always regulate supply, and 
gradually public interest seems to have 
flagged, until it was felt expedient in 1888 
to close the manufactory. The building is 
now used for almshouses, and we can only 
look forward, with a very faint hope of its 
realization, to a time when tapestry-weaving 
will again be pursued in this country. 


& 
oo See 


Archeological Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 


—=———. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


The Norrotk AND NorwicH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Soctety held its ‘‘ summer excursion”’ on August 16. 
The Norfolk Chronicle contains a very full account of 
the excursion, from which we have derived the fol- 
lowing particulars: The first building inspected was 
North Elmham Church, where the Rev. A. G. Legge, 
who was for many years Vicar of the parish, ex- 
plained the building in detail. Records of the con- 
struction of portions of the church and of its fittings 
are extant, and these lend a greater interest than 
usual to it. We regret that we have not space to 
do more than allude to Mr. Legge’s paper. 

Mr. W. H. Jones read a translation of entries re- 
ferring to the building of the chancel, which he had 
discovered whilst searching amongst the monastic 
rolls in the Diocesan Registry at Norwich. He 
observed that in the cellarer’s accounts for the year 
1384 there were included in the expenses the fol- 
lowing items: ‘‘ Paid to the masons for erecting 
the chancel of Elmham, £4 6s. 8d. For lime 
bought, for sand and stone, with carriage, tiles, 
spars of fir, and the wages of the carpenters making 
one centre (cyntor) for the window of the said 
chancel, bars of iron bought, with wages of divers 
labourers there, 34s.10d. Paid to Master Michael, 
the carpenter, in part payment for making the said 
chancel, ros. The expenses of the carter, carrying 
timber from Hyndolveston, for the roof of the said 
chancel, and to the carter carrying brass from 
Norwich, 13s. 4d." In the next year, 1385, there 
were charges for further payments to Master Michael 
“for making the chancel of Elmham, in gross 
£6 3s. 4d.” Also for ‘200 planks bought for the 
same chancel, 4os. For 23 cart-loads with ex- 
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penses of the carrier, bringing timber from Hyndol- 
veston for the said chancel, 12s. 8d. For the wages 
and board of one plumber and his servant roofing 
the said chancel with a hundred faggots bought for 
melting the lead, 34s. 2d. For the wages of a mason 
and his servant filling in the feet of the spars bought 
for the wall, with lime and sand bought, 18s, 7d.” 
The account for 1386 was missing, but there was a 
further reference to the works in that for 1387, when 
a payment was made: ‘‘For making two desks in 
the chancel of Elmham, with boards bought, and 
the wages of one mason altering the walls of the 
chancel there, 16s. 8d.”’ 

From the church the party proceeded to North 
Elmham Castle, where Mr. Legge was again the 

uide. 

. Brisley Church was then visited. The nave is 
separated from the north and south aisles by five 
bays, and there are north porch, western steeple, 
and chancel, with a vestry or sacristy partly beneath 
the latter, which was the object of much curiosity. 
It was stated that this small chamber, which is in 
an admirable state of repair, was designed for the 
reception of prisoners. However this may be, it is 
apparent that the sacristy is the oldest portion of 
the church, dating, probably, from the thirteenth 
century, evidence of which is found in the remains 
of the Early English aumbry, and many old glazed 
tiles. This underground dieser is approached 
by a stone doorway, filled in with an oak door and 
foliated iron hinges, all of the same date as the 
sacristy itself. Although many of the decorative 
features have been removed from the interior of 
the church, it is fortunate that the fifteenth-century 
coloured and gilded oak-screen is intact, but the 
rood-loft and beam have been removed. On the 
south aisle wall are remains of a large wall- 
painting of St. Christopher, and in various parts of 
the church there are some meagre remains of 
carved bench-ends. One of these, in the chancel, 
bears the representation of a fox running away with 
the goose. Perhaps the most striking features of 
the chancel, however, are the sedilia and piscina, 
which are beautiful specimens, very rich in design 
and delicate workmanship, and, fortunately, in 
excellent preservation. 

Gressenhall Church was next examined, and was 
described by Dr. Jessopp. It is a building mainly 
of the Perpendicular period, but retains traces of 
Norman or possibly Saxon work. 

The members then proceeded to Scarning Church, 
where Dr. Jessopp explained the prominent features 
of the building. It consists of nave, chancel, 
south porch, and square tower. In 1859 it was 
restored, and partly rebuilt. The preponderating 
style is Perpendicular, but the south porch and 
doorway and some other parts were Decorated. 
The ancient and beautifully carved rood-screen 
still remains, and upon it hangs the ancient sanctus 
bell. Dr. Jessopp said there was no indication of 
a church being in existence before the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. There were a few fragments 
of Norman carving, which might have been imported 
from somewhere else. His conjecture was that the 
place was overshadowed by the Premonstratensian 
Abbey of Wendling, and that it continued to be a 
VOL. XXXIV. 





mere wooden church much later than most churches 
in this diocese. There were in it no mouldings, or 
any of those other beautiful things which one looked 
upon as a necessary element in a Norfolk church. 
There was in it the least possible ornament, and it 
might truly be said of it that it was an uninteresting 
place. The clergymen connected with this parish 
seemed to have been a respectable average lot. 
There was no record of a Scarning clergyman 
having been a criminal, and there was no story of 
any rows till the seventeenth century, when one 
clergyman was kicked out, and another put in his 
place ; but the old gentleman came back afterwards, 
and resumed his duties fora little time. Dr. Jessopp 
went on to remark that the church afforded two 
remarkable instances of what used to be the very 
common habit of stealing tombstones. He pointed 
out a slab of Purbeck marble, which formerly bore 
an inscription, probably of the thirteenth century, 
but had since, as a more legible inscription showed, 
been converted into a monument to the memory 
of someone who died in the seventeenth century. 
About thirty years ago the screen was nearly half 
an inch thick with white paint and whitewash. 
An old man set to work, with all the intelligent 
and devout old women in the parish, and, after two 
or three weeks, they got it into such a state that, if 
need be, the ancient colours might be restored with 
absolute certainty. He did not say that he would 
care to restore the colours, but the gilding, of which 
there are obvious remains, might be restored with 
advantage. In the reign of Edward VI. the church 
was absolutely cleared. Not a bell was left in it, 
all the vestments and plate were swept away, and 
nothing remained but a fragment of stained glass. 
With the reign of Queen Mary, however, there came 
a priest who was accustomed to the old ritual, but 
he found no bell to ring at the time of the elevation 
of the host. It was this priest who provided the 
bell now upon the screen. 

After lunch at East Dereham, Mr. L. G. Boling- 
broke made a statement ——— the property of 
the society deposited in the Norfolk and Norwich 
Library, which was involved in the recent destructive 
fire. The afternoon was spent ina further excursion 
to neighbouring places of interest, and the members 
were driven to Elsing Church and Hall, where they 
were received by the Rev. J. Valpy, who had un- 
covered the brass to the memory of Sir Hugh 
Hastings, who is reported to have built the church 
in 1340, and who was buried there in 1347. 


*x x 
The Members of the CAMBORNE STUDENTs’ ASSOCIA- 
TION visited Gwennap on August 20. The first 
place of call was Gwennap Pit. At St. Day they 
were met by Mr. T. H. Letcher, who took them to 
the site of the ancient church of the Holy Trinity, 
where, in early days, the Vicar of Gwennap had 
to say two Masses weekly; and when the church 
was taken down at the suppression of chantries, 
the north aisle was added to Gwennap Church. 
Mr. Letcher exhibited a map of St. Day, dated 
1770, showing the town as it then existed, and the 
site of a ‘ whipping-post,” where the miners 
were punished for candle- stealing and other 
offences. In those days a fair was held on Good 
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Friday. A plan was examined which showed the 
county adit for draining the mines, an underground 
river which, with its tributaries, formed a tunnel of 
thirty miles, emptying itself at Bissoe. There were 
also large drawings, showing a number of ‘tin 
bounds,” which were claims or sets connected with 
the mines, bringing dues to the owners. These 
bounds had to be renewed yearly by the cutting 
of three sods at each corner of the set. Gwennap 
Parish Church at one time was the owner of a “‘ tin 
bound” at Poldice, without doubt left to the church 
by some charitable donor. These ‘tin bounds”’ 
do not exist at the present time. The party then 
went to Gwennap Parish Church, where they were 
received by the Vicar (Rev. A. H. Ferris), and 
examined the interesting church, with its tall mono- 
lith pillars, detached tower, rood staircase, etc. 
After tea in the schoolroom, a paper on ‘‘ Gwennap 
and its Memories "’ was read by Mr. C. James, who 
gave details about the church and parish. In the 
year 1226 the advowson of the living was given by 
the Lord of the Manor of Pensignans, which 
probably comprised then a large part of the parish, 
to his nephew, the Bishop of Exeter, and the deed 
is still in existence. The value of the rectorial and 
vicarial tithes in 1288 is set down as £8 6s. 8d., 
falling in 1340 to £5 11s. 1d. In the year 1732a 
parishioner, who was fined 5s. for brawling in the 
churchyard, refused to pay, and was solemnly ex- 
communicated by order of the Archdeacons’ Court. 
The church was restored during the incumbency of 
the Rev. Canon Rogers. Reference was then made 
to the mines of the parish. At the beginning of the 
century it was the chief mining parish of Cornwall, 
and the population increased until it became next but 
one the most populous parish in Cornwall. It was 
at Tresavean mine that Harvey’s shaft was sunk 
272 fathoms in two years and one month. This 
mine alone gave a profit of £700,000, and several 
other mines a profit of £500,000. It was in this 
parish that the first man-engine was erected by 
Michael Loam for raising men from the bottom of 
the mine to the surface. The speaker then men- 
tioned some old ,customs which existed: the 
christening of dolls in the stream on Good Friday, 
which still goes on, the crying of ‘‘ The Neck” at 
harvest-time, now becoming obsolete, and some 
quaint carols sung at Christmas. An ancient 
Cornish granite cross, which formerly stood in the 
hedge at Chapel Moor, but is now removed for 
safety to the Vicarage grounds, was afterwards 
visited. The bead which surrounds the figure of 
the Saviour, standing out in strong relief, makes it 
of more than ordinary interest. 


*x* Kk x 
The members of the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMOR- 
LAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
had their second excursion for the present year on 
August 24 and 25, Wetheral, Warwick, and Corby 
being visited on the former day, and Housesteads, 
on the Roman Wall, on the latter. The weather, 


which is so important a factor in the success of 
such excursions, was everything that could be 
wished. 

Amongst those who joined in the excursions was 
the President (Chancellor Ferguson, Carlisle), who 


received many congratulations on his restoration to 
health. 

The members and their friends mustered at the 
Great Central Hotel, Carlisle, at half-past one on 
the 21st, and drove thence in carriages to Warwick 
Church, which was described by Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson, F.S.A., in an instructive paper. He 
said: ‘‘ The interesting church of Warwick is re- 
markable for more characteristics than one. It is 
remarkable in England to find a church of so com- 
pletely developed a type of primitive plan finished 
with an apse or circular east end in the Italian 
manner. It is as remarkable to find a church of 
its simple plan laid out on so large a scale as it is to 
find a country church with a western arch of 
Norman type of such great age on so large a scale 
and completely encased in stone. It is still more 
remarkable to find a country church with a 
battered or sloping plinth after the manner of a 
castle.” Mr. Ferguson remarked that: ‘It is 
generally accepted that the plans of our churches 
came to us from two sources: from the early Celtic 
Church in Ireland, where they built in stone and 
wood, and naturally adopted rectangular forms, 
and from the influence of the great Roman civili- 
zation, where they built in concrete a monolithic 
form of construction, which took the form of semi- 
circular vaults, domes, and semi-domes, so that in 
ancient Rome, after the time of the republic, wher- 
ever a place of honour was to be found beyond the 
main lines of the building it took the form of a 
semicircular projection roofed with a semi-dome 
or half-saucer of concrete. Many of the primitive 
buildings of the Celtic Church still remain in 
Ireland and Scotland: First, arectangular building 
of one chamber only ; second, a similar chamber, 
with the addition of a sanctuary to it; third, a 
similar chamber, with the addition of an enclosed 
space between the nave and the sanctuary for a 
choir. The Celtic manner of building eventually 
prevailed in England. After the close of the 
missionary period which followed the mission of 
St. Augustine, no churches were built on the 
Italian plan, but the Italian influence still showed 
itself in the occasional use of the apse, the wider 
sanctuary, the wider arch. At the earlier churches 
of St. Pancras, Canterbury, St. Martin’s, Canter- 
bury, and others, the apses have no chancel be- 
tween them and the nave, neither had the greater 
apse of the Monastic Church of Carlisle. As 
regards the great scale on which it is laid out and 
its magnificent western arch, I have here a couple 
of dozen plans of ancient churches of the diocese, 
small churches like Over Denton, and Cliburn, and 
Crosby, and great churches like Brough in West- 
morland, Arthuret, and Hawkshead. Only one, 
the great church of Hawkshead, exceeds this 
church in the width of its nave. Warwick Church 
is 21 feet 6 inches wide; the Monastic Church of 
Carlisle is 22 feet 6 inches; Hawkshead in 23 feet ; 
whilst of the smaller ones, Newton Arlosh is 12 feet 
wide; Westdale is 13 feet 6 inches wide; Over 
Denton is 15 feet wide. We all know the process 
of development, how first the chancel was length- 
ened ; then a north and south aisle, a clerestory, a 
lengthening of the nave, a western tower, and so 
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forth, but none of these things happened to 
Warwick Church. It was laid out on what you 
may call the largest scale of the primitive churches 
of the district, but after the twelfth century it made 
no increase. I take it, therefore, that Warwick was 
an important place in the twelfth century and 
earlier, and was outrivalled later on. We find at 
Warwick a chancel arch of g feet in width and 
4 feet thick at the less important position at the 
west end. Its existence can, I think, only be 
accounted for by the supposition that it was in- 
tended to convert the church at Warwick into a 
great church, with a great west tower, and aisles 
and arcades along its sides, a project that was 
never accomplished, but that later on they found it 
necessary to curtail the scheme, and to rebuild the 
nave with no further additions to it. Not only so, 
but that they found it necessary to make those walls 
defensible, with few and narrow windows, with a 
battered base, and with parapets on the top of 
them. The church is dedicated to St. Leonard, 
the patron saint of prisoners and slaves. The only 
other churches dedicated to this saint in the 
diocese are the churches of Cleator and Crosby 
Ravensworth, the latter rather doubtful. The 
introduction of the cultus of this distinctly Gaulish 
saint must be ascribed to Norman influence.” 

The party then drove to Wetheral Church, of 
which the Rector, the Rev. W. Blake, gave some 
account.—Mr. C. J. Ferguson also read a short 
paper.—Canon Bower also gave a description of the 
ancient effigies in Wetheral Church. 

The party, after inspecting the beautiful Howard 
monument by Nollekens, went to Wetheral Priory, 
where the old gatehouse was examined. 

The party then visited Wetheral caves, which 
were thus described by Mr. T. H. Hodgson: 
“Little is known of the construction or early 
history of these caves. They are not mentioned in 
the register of Wetheral, and it is hardly to be 
expected that they would be. They are, however, 
excavated by the hand of man, being hewn out of 
the rock, and are clearly not natural caves. A 
letter from Mr. Milbourne, of Armathwaite Castle, 
then Recorder of Carlisle, which is printed in 
Archaologia, vol. i., and in Hutchinson's Cumberland, 
vol. i., pp. 160-162, was read before the Society of 
Antiquaries in London on April 17, 1755, in which 
he says that ‘Mr. Camden says that ‘‘ here”’ [i.¢., 
near Wetheral] ‘‘ you see a sort of houses dug out 
of a rock, that seem to have been designed for an 
absconding place."’' To which his annotator and 
editor, Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, adds, ‘ If not 
for some hermit to lodge in, being near the monas- 
tery.’ It is clear, however, that Camden had not 
seen the cells, and was misinformed about them, as 
he writes of them as consisting of two rooms, one 
within the other, whereas there are, to be seen, 
three rooms, each having an independent entrance 
from the gallery in front. Mr. Milbourne says that 
they were generally called St. Constantine’s Cells 
(Wetheral Priory heing, according to Denton, dedi- 

cated to St. Constantine), or, by the country people, 
Wetheral Safeguard, which he thinks confirmatory 
of Camden's opinion. Dr. Prescott, in his edition 


of the Register of Wetheral, also thinks that their 





position ‘paints to their occupation as a place of 
concealment and safety.’ When Milbourne wrote, 
they were, he says, ‘ difficult of access, the only way 
to come at them being by a steep descent of several 
yards along a narrow and difficult path.’ They are 
approached by a gallery formed by a wall which is 
built before the cells, which Mr. St. John Hope 
considers to be probably of the fourteenth century. 
There were three windows and a chimney in it. 
probably the space between it and the rock was 
covered by a roof, which would render the cells a 
tolerably comfortable dwelling. It is likely that 
these cells may be as old as the time of the Romans, 
who probably quarried the rock here, and that they 
have subsequently been improved by the monks. 
There are marks of bolts, which show that the cells 
had doors. A little to the south of the caves, and 
about 12 feet above the river, there is a Latin 
inscription, which Dr. Bruce read (Lapidarium 
Septentrionale, p. 233, No. 468), as 
MAXIMVS SCRI(P)SIT 
and 
LEG XX VV CODICIVS SIVS, 


which he interprets in part as ‘Legio Vicesima 
Valens Victrix,’ but he gives the rest up. The 
Corpus Inscriptionum suggests ‘CONDRAVSIVS.’ In 
Milbourne’s time the inscription was followed by a 
rude figure of a buck or stag. Milbourne thought 
that the first line, ‘MAXIMVs SCRI(P)SIT,’ was modern, 
and observes that ‘it is a yard distant from the rest 
of the inscription.’ In July, 1868, the Carlisle 
Fournal published an interesting collection of the 
names and dates inscribed on the rock which had 
been made by a gentleman (Mr. Wake, of Cocker- 
mouth) then residing at Wetheral. They begin in 
1573, and are continued by the collector to 1796. 
Among them occur many names still familiar—for 
instance, Salkeld, Skelton, Sibson, Brisco, Maxwell, 
Dixon, Railton, Dobinson, and others existing yet 
in the neighbourhood.”’ 

Corby Castle was next visited, several of the 
party crossing by the ferry. The old manorial 
pigeon-house, which was fully described by the 
President in a paper published in the Transactions 
of the society several years since, was inspected by 
many of the members. 

The party then drove back to the Central Hotel, 
Carlisle. 

In the evening the annual meeting of the society 
was held. The President occupied the chair. 
The first business was the election of officials.— 
Mr. T. H. Hodgson proposed the re-election of 
Chancellor Ferguson as president. They all knew 
so well what his services had been for so many 
years, that it was unnecessary to speak of them.— 
The motion was at once agreed to, and the presi- 
dent returned thanks for the honour conferred upon 
him.—The vice-presidents and members of the 
council were re-elected en bloc.—Mr. Wilson was 
re-elected secretary for the thirty-first time.—The 
president stated that it was now proposed to give 
him an assistant secretary, and he moved that the 
assistant be Mr. J. F. Curwen, Horncop Hall, 
Kendal. This was agreed to.—The statement of 
receipts and expenditure for the year ending 
SS 2 
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_ 30 was submitted. It showed that the receipts 
ad been £200, and the expenditure £267. The 
balance brought forward at the commencement of 
the year was £238, and at the end of the year there 
was in hand £171.—The president remarked that 
they had been a little extravagant during the year, 
but he thought wisely extravagant. He referred to 
the munificent generosity of Archdeacon Prescott 
in bringing out the chartulary of Wetheral at his 
own expense, declining any assistance from the 
society. It was hoped to follow up that publica- 
tion by printing other chartularies, and £50 had 
been subscribed from the society’s funds to a 
chartulary publication account.—-The accounts 
were adopted, subject to audit. 

At the conclusion of the business of the annual 
meeting, Mr. Wilson, the honorary secretary, was 
presented with a silver salver as a recognition 
of his services to the society. In making the 

resentation, the president said it devolved upon 

im to perform a very pleasant duty, that was 
to present Mr. Wilson with a slight memento 
of their gratitude to him for the long and valuable 
services he had rendered to them during thirty-one 
years. In 1866 some of them met in a hotel at 
Penrith, and established that society. From an 
early period in the history of the society Mr. Wilson 
discharged some of the secretarial duties, and in 
1871 he was appointed secretary, declining any 
salary. Since that time he had always been re- 
elected ; and he had attended all the meetings and 
excursions of the society without missing a single 
one, which wasarecord. It wasalmost superfluous 
in a meeting like that to dilate upon the services 
Mr. Wilson had rendered the society. He had 
also been a careful and wise guardian of their 
funds. He had always advocated a wise and 
judicious expenditure upon illustrations, and the 
results had proved that he was right. The salver 
bears the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented to 
Titus Wilson, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Kendal, 1887-8, 
by his friends of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society, in grateful 
recognition of his long and valuable services as 
honorary secretary and collector during the last 
thirty-one years. Carlisle, 1898."—Mr. Wilson, on 
rising to return thanks for the gift, was greeted with 
renewed applause. He first of all had to congratu- 
late the members upon the fact that their president 
had recovered from an illness, and that he was again 
at their head on that day He hoped that Chancellor 
Ferguson would be long spared to remain amongst 
them. Mr. Wilson proceeded to refer to the work 
which had been accomplished by the society, and 
concluded by assuring the subscribers that the very 
handsome piece of plate which had been presented 
to him would be treasured by him as long as he 
lived, and he hoped that for many generations 
afterwards it would be treasured by his children and 
their descendants as a reminder of how the Anti- 
quarian Society had treated one of their ancestors. 

On August 25 the members of the society visited 
Borcovicus (Housesteads) on the Roman Wall, 
where it had been arranged that they were to meet 
the members of the Society of Antiquarians of New- 
castle-on-Tyne and of the Durham and Northumber- 


land Archzological Society, for the purpose of in- 
specting the excavations which had been made at 
that place by the Society of Antiquarians of New- 
castle. The excavations had been made under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, of Rock, 
who had had some years’ experience in connection 
with the excavations, chiefly in the Greek island 
of Melos, which had been carried on under the 
auspices of the British School of Archeology. The 
members of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Society left Carlisle by the 9.30 a.m. train for 
Greenhead, and thence travelled in waggonettes 
to "Housesteads, a distance of about nine miles. 
There they met about a hundred members of 
the East Coast societies, including Dr. Hodgkin, 
F.S.A., Canon Greenwell, Sir H. Howorth, etc. 
The camp at Housesteads is the most perfect of all 
the camps on the Wall. Itis about 205 yards from 
the east to west by 120 yards from north to south. 
It has a gate on each side; the line joining the east 
and west gates bisects the camp, but that joining 
the north and south gates does not do so. This 
line is the Przetorian street, and the other is the 
Via Principalis. All the other streets are parallel 
to one or other of these, and thus the interior of the 
camp is cut up into parallelograms. Within the 
camp has been a great mass of buildings; the 
barracks for the soldiers would be sheds against the 
external walls. The camp possesses extensive 
suburbs towards the south. A well, said to be 
Roman, is near the south gate, west of which long 
terraced lines denote the site of gardens. A semi- 
subterranean cave, dedicated to the worship of 
Mithras, was discovered here in 1822. As the 
result of the excavations recently carried on by 
Mr. Bosanquet, much more is now known about 
Borcovicus than formerly. Mr. Bosanquet de- 
scribed the discoveries which have been made. 
In one chamber about eleven hundred arrow- 
heads were found lying on the floor. It is sur- 
mised that when the camp was finally attacked, 
someone was sent to make arrows, and that the 
building was overwhelmed while he was in the act 
of making them. There were evidences that an 
arcade had been built up and converted into the 
rooms of a dwelling-house for the better class 
residents. Among the débris were the remains of 
oysters and chickens, from which it may be inferred 
that the residents fared well. Immediately adjacent 
there was a doubly-strong room, evidently used as 
a granary, and at the corner of the granary there 
was a baker’s fire and oven. There had been 
stables in the camp, and beside them there was a 
large building which, in the opinion of Mr. Bosan- 

uet, might have been used asa barn. The rest of 
the area was all filled with closely packed quarters 
for the common soldiers. A well had been cleared 
and opened out. A trench was cut through what 
was called the amphitheatre outside the camp to 
the north, proving it to have been a quarry, although 
it might have been afterwards used as a cockpit, or 
something of that kind. The cave of Mithras, the 
Eastern Sun God, whose worship was introduced 
by some of the soldiers, was dug out, and there 
were found some small Mithraic statues, which 
have been removed to the farmhouse. Amongst 
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other articles, there were found in the excavations a 
bronze disc which was the lid of a jewel case and a 
long gold pin, probably a hat-pin. A few coins 
and other small objects were found. It is claimed 
that the camp has now been more thoroughly ex- 
plored than was ever the case with any camp 
previously. The members of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Society then drove to Greenhead, 
where they had tea at the hotel. They afterwards 
took train for Carlisle. The weather was splendid, 
and the excursion was much appreciated. 


Gay 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


EarLy FOoRTIFICATIONS IN SCOTLAND. Motes, 
Camps and Forts. By David Christison, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. [The Rhind 
Lectures in Archeology for 1894.] 4to., 


proceedings of the Scottish Antiquaries, and fur- 
nished matter for an admirable series of the Rhind 
Lectures ; they now constitute a substantial volume, 
simply but well and fully illustrated. The draw- 
ings, including many surface-sections, are mostly 
from the pens of Dr. Christison himself, and of 
Mr. F. R. Coles, a younger archeologist, who has 
done distinguished service by his examination and 
sketches of old fortifications in Galloway. The text 
summarizes certain descriptive data of over 
140 motes, 1,000 circular or oval forts, and 
100 square, oblong or rectilinear camps—by far 
the greater number of which last show a rather 
entertaining disposition to be suspected of Roman 
origin. The distribution of all these ancient works 
is lucidly set out. How informing maps may be 
made is apparent from the three in which Dr. 
Christison has expressed his results. To them he 
has transferred, in appropriate and prominent red- 
ink markings, the various structures analyzed. 
One is for the motes, one for the camps, and one 
for the forts. These charts are peculiarly instruc- 
tive on the distribution of the early fortresses, 
although we must say that to anybody who seeks 
to work after Dr. Christison, the absence of any 
list of the forts and motes in the text makes the 
task of ascertaining his exact bearing a labour of a 
very irritating kind. First of all the map is, of 
course, not on a large enough scale to enable the 
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NORTHSHIELD FORT. 


Antiquaries may well be glad that Dr. Christi- 
son’s holiday thoughts and wanderings for the last 
dozen years have been amongst motes and camps 
and forts. A diligent note-taker on the spot, his 
memoranda have appeared by instalments in the 


southern districts, it is—in spite of consultation of 
ordnance sheets, and turning to and fro four or five 
volumes of the Antiquaries’ Proceedings, and waste- 
fully expending much time, temper, energy, and eye- 
sight—utterly impossible to be clear as to the places 
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meant in particular instances. It would defy a car- 
tographer, to say nothing of a mere reviewer, to 
identify the dots sprinkled over the province of 
Galloway. Of course particular identifications are 
greatly necessary for study, and we speak here so 
that in future Dr. Christison may be more merci- 
ful to ensuing archzologists. Space was spared 
for some rather aimless lists of place-names; it 
would have been infinitely better bestowed on an 
articulate catalogue of the entrenchments, mounds, 
and vitrifactions. It would, too, have enormously 
facilitated study had such a list contained a cross 
reference to the Antiquaries’ Proceedings for the 


seen by types from Borgue, Kirkcudbrightshire, and 
Roberton, in Clydesdale (for which, like that of 
the Peeblesshire fort, we have to thank the pub- 
lishers), the resemblance to English examples is 
close. The massing of these grass-grown artificial 
hillocks in and near Galloway forms a prominent 
geographicalfeature. There are puzzles about these 
things themselves, their localities, and their period, 
and Dr. Christison is not of the order given to 
theorizing. He lays down no leading proposition 
of his own, trusting to his descriptions as his best 
contribution, and leaving us free to fix our own 
dates. The fortress of the Pict, if he had one, 





BORELAND MOTE, BORGUE. 


many capital accounts contributed by Dr. Christi- 
son and Mr. Coles, the essence of which is distilled, 
as it were, and run off into the present book. 

Very marked is the profusion of forts in Argyle- 
shire and East Galloway, as well as round the 
great fort-centres of Annandale, in Teviotdale, and 
by the head waters of Clyde and Tweed, contrast- 
ing strangely with the sparsity elsewhere. The 
moated mounds gather thickest in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright. Within the border of the High- 
lands—except for the fringe of the Argyle coast— 
there are practically no fortifications of any sort. 
“The Irish people,” said a Welsh picturesque 
tourist seven hundred years ago, ‘‘ use their woods 


remains undistinguished from that of the Scot or the 
Briton. The mote may be early Saxon, late Saxon, 
or early Norman: our learned authority, without 
passion and without prejudice, leaves the entire ques- 
tion open. It has been discussed greatly in England 
When the plea began to be heard, old opinion started, 
with a strong prepossession for the almost imme- 
morial age of the moated mound. After atime the 
ancient British origin was quite put out of court 
Then came in the Anglo-Saxon, and he has held the 
verdict for awhile. Perhaps the Norman, who has 
so many other claims, and whose interests on this 
head are by no means negligible, may yet find in 
Scotland ground for moving in arrest of judgment 





ROBERTON MOTE. 


for castles, their bogs for ditches.” Either the 
ancient inhabitants of the mountainous regions of 
Scotland were of like mind, or—as is more likely— 
there were no inhabitants to speak of. The maps 
are conclusive of the importance of the economic 
factor. Those conditions which made the supply 
of food easiest must at all times have regulated the 
choice of position. A fort marks a great advance 
in civilization, since it shows that co-operation for 
defence, that conjunction of energies, to which 
ultimately all things are possible, although, it must 
be owned, an irregularly circular and triple-ram- 
parted fort, like that of Northshield, Peeblesshire, 
does not seem very prophetic of a city. 

Much less numerous than the forts and camps, 
but nearer in time, and so of closer historical 
interest, are the motes. Generally, as may be 


Be that as it may, Dr. Christison’s pains have 
been most commendably bestowed, and his charac- 
terizations of the early strongholds of his country 
merit high and enduring recognition. 


THE FINDING oF Saint AuGusTINE’s CHaiR. By 
the late James Johnston, M.B. Birmingham: 
Cornish Brothers, 

Fifty years ago Mr. Johnston visited the church 
of Stanford Bishop. It is a co-portionary church 
of Bromyard, a fact that at once proves the great 
antiquity of its foundation. Within the tower at 
that time stood an old decrepit oaken seat or settle, 
which the old sexton declared was traditionally 
described as the chair of Augustine when he was 
missionary in those parts. It formerly stood in 
the chancel. After the lapse of forty years Mr. 
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ohnston again visited Stanford Bishop Church, 
= found the chair had been ejected during a 
‘“‘restoration.’’ It was cleared out of the church 
as lumber, and the masons were just going to break 
it up to make a fire to warm their victuals, when the 
new church clerk begged it as a garden ornament. 
There, in the clerk’s garden, on Wolforwood 
Common, Mr. Johnston found the old chair, and 
eventually became its possessor by purchase. 

Entirely composed of oak, without a nail about 
it, the chair is undoubtedly a veritable sample of 
ancient carpenter’s work. Simple in style and 
rude in construction, but of considerable size, and 
originally furnished with a footboard, it exactly 
corresponds with a Roman solium, or chair of 
authority. At the synod of St. Augustine with the 
British bishops, the latter charged the missionary 
with pride, and upbraided him because he was 
seated on a chair; that is, ‘‘ he took the chair,’”’ the 
emblem of pre-eminence. Mr. Johnston ingeniously 
and learnedly argues that the Stanford chair is 
most likely the very chair of this synod. He 
describes and illustrates Bede’s chair at Jarrow- 
on-Tyne, which is very similar. His arguments 
that the synod of the British bishops with St. 
Augustine was held at Stanford Bishop are ably 
and cleverly put; it would spoil them to attempt 
any condensing of the facts so clearly marshalled 
in these pages. That woodwork of St. Augustine’s 
date may readily be preserved can be abundantly 
proved, even more conclusively than is done by 
Mr. Johnston. Great wooden barrels or casks, 
almost as perfect as when made, have been found 
at Silchester within the past twelve months, which 
cannot be of later date than the fourth century of 
the Christianera. We have handled at Poitiers the 
rudely carved wooden book-desk of St. Radegund, 
who died in 587; it is in excellent condition, and is 
admitted by archzologists to be of its traditionary 
age. 

SWe began to read this book with scarcely dis- 
guised scepticism, but we closed it with the firm 
conviction that Mr. Johnston has made out a 
good case. At all events, the chair is of great 
antiquity, and associated with a church of very 
early origin in the district where the Augustinian 
synod was held. The little book is remarkably 
well written, and cannot fail to interest either the 
antiquary or the general reader. 

J. CuarLes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
& & & 

WEATHER Lore. A Collection of Proverbs, 
Sayings, and Rules concerning the Weather. 
Compiled and arranged by Richard Inwards. 
Third edition, 8vo., pp. xii, 233. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

If we were asked for a book which would show 
the use of archzological study in everyday prac- 
tical life, this is one volume to which we should 
point as exhibiting in its scope the evidence of the 
value of weather folk-lore. That it has reached a 
third edition is also evidence that the book has 
been ye pe aoe by a wider circle than that com- 
posed of folk-lorists or dry-as-dust antiquaries. It 
is quite true, as the author observes, that many of 





the saws regarding the weather appear to contra- 
dict one another. This is, we believe, more the 
case in appearance than in reality, for in many 
cases local influences entirely alter the conditions 
under which weather-changes are produced. The 
amount of labour which must have been originally 
undertaken by Mr. Inwards in compiling this col- 
lection of proverbs and wise sayings is simply 
pe tage He has, however, given practical proof 
of the value of the study of weather folk-lore, and 
the book is one which it is really hard to put down 
when once it has been taken up, and any of its 
pages consulted. The matter is well arranged, and 
is fully indexed. The third edition has been con- 
siderably augmented by the additions which have 
been made to it in many respects. Notable among 
the additions is a new list of the average times of 
flowering of well-known plants, by Mr. Mawley, 
the former president of the Royal Meteorological 
Society. This list includes the result of many 
thousands of observations extending over many 
years in the middle of England. 

The aim of the work is, we are told, to present a 
complete view of weather science from its tradi- 
tionary and popular aspects, the proverbs, curious 
rhymes, quaint sayings, archaic wise saws, outdoor 
rules, and weather wisdom generally, being here 
brought together from all sources, and arranged in 
order for easy reference. 

We think we need say no more than that the 
work seems admirably done in every respect. Mr. 
Inwards has had a hobby, and he has worked it 
with excellent effect. To the new edition a photo- 
graphic chart of clouds, according to the arrange- 
ments and nomenclature of the International Cloud 
Conference, has been added from photographs from 
nature taken by Colonel H. M. Saunders of 
Cheltenham. 

The book has many values of different kinds to 
the archzologist, the student of proverbs, and the 
observer of the changes in the weather. It is a 
very interesting compilation, for which the grati- 
tude of many different classes of students is due to 


the author. 
& & 


THE PLAcE-NAMES OF THE LIVERPOOL DistTRICT. 
By Henry Harrison. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 104. 
London: Elliot Stock. 

Books on the derivation and meaning of place- 
names are too often written by persons who are 
the least suited for the task, and to whom the 
more improbable and impossible a derivation, the 
more attractive and convincing it appears, that we 
always open a book on the subject with a good 
deal of misgiving. In the present case we are glad 
to say that any misgiving was at once removed 
when the pages of the book were consulted. Mr. 
Harrison has no idea of indulging in fancy guess- 
work, but treats his subject in a thoroughly true 
and scientific manner, and it is a pleasure to go 
through the pages of his little book, and to note 
the well-reasoned arguments which lead him to his 
conclusions. We once heard of a derivation of the 
name of the Yorkshire town Dewsbury compiled 
of as ‘‘ Deus” and ‘‘ bury ''—‘'t God's Town "—the 
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idea being of some connection with the early 
preaching of St. Paulinus in the district, and the 
remains at Dewsbury of some Saxon crosses. Mr. 
Harrison tells in the introduction of a series of 
equally amusing shots at the derivation and mean- 
ing of names, which is too good to be lost, so we 
venture to quote it here. He alludes to ‘the kind 
of jumping at conclusions which has, for example, 
induced a Welshman to claim that the name 
Apollo is derived from the Cymric Ap-haul, ‘Son 
of the Son’; an Irishman to assert that the 
Egyptian deity Osiris was of Hibernian descent, 
and that the name should consequently be written 
O’Siris; a Cornishman, saturated with the 
Phoenician tradition, to declare that his Honey- 
ball is a corruption of Hannibal; a Scotsman to 
infer an affinity between the Egyptian Pharaoh 
and the Gelic Fergus; and even an Englishman 
to calmly asseverate that Lambeth (the ‘lamb 
hithe’), containing the palace of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, derived its name from the Thibetan 
lama, ‘ high-priest,’ and the Hebrew beth, ‘ house.’ ”’ 

Turning to more serious matters, we at once 
looked to see what Mr. Harrison made of the name 
‘‘ Liverpool,” which is about as puzzling a place- 
name as any that can be cited. After discussing 
its various earlier forms, Mr. Harrison (and in this 
Professor Skeat agrees with him), arrives at the 
conclusion that the form is really ‘‘ Litherpool.’’ 
The question then arises, What is the meaning 
Professor Skeat suggests, Old Eng., lither, ‘‘ bad,”’ 
“dirty,” or ‘stagnant,’ and that Litherpool is 
stagnant or sluggish water, but, as Mr. Harrison 
points out, there is the neighbouring ‘‘ Litherland "’ 
as well, to which there is no reason for giving a 
bad prefix. Mr. Harrison suggests the Norse 
hlith, ‘‘ slope,” as the origin of the first syllable of 
the name. We certainly think that he has made 
out his case. These remarks as to the name 
“Liverpool” give the reader an insight into the 
character of Mr. Harrison’s work. The book isa 
thoroughly satisfactory one, even though Mr. 
Harrison may not always be correct in his solu- 
tions. He has proceeded on well-reasoned and 
orderly lines, and it is a pleasure to recognise in it 
a thoroughly painstaking piece of work. 


e & & 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson. Vol. I., Swift, Addison, 
Steele. A. D. Innes and Co. 

The aim of this series, of which this is the first 
volume, is to present a selection of the voluminou 


SS 


and interesting correspondence of the eighteenth 
century—when letter-writing was indeed an art— 
in groups, ‘each sufficiently large to create an 
atmosphere.” There is certainly room for such a 
series, for such letters can now only be read in 
elaborate and often expensive complete editions. 
A good beginning has been made with this volume. 
An excellent introduction has been written by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole. Of Swift's letters it is truly 
remarked that they reveal the inner nature of the 
man far more sincercly than his works. It is a 
complete mistake to consider the Dean as a mere 
cold-hearted cynic, and we agree with Mr. Lane- 
Poole in considering him one of the most cruelly 
misjudged of the literary giants of those days. 
Addison, who knew him intimately, described 
Jonathan Swift as ‘‘ the most agreeable companion, 
the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his age.”’ 
About 200 pages are given to Swift’s letters, and 
the concluding 60 to Addison and Steele, who were 
his contemporaries, both being born in 1672. The 
nature of these two literary colleagues comes to the 
surface in striking contrast in their letters—Addison 
is as prim and self-conscious as in his formal essays, 
whilst Steele is simple, honest, and frank. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











